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Editorial Comment 


SO THAT THE MANAGER MAY MANAGE 


HE city manager shall be the chief ex- 
ecutive officer of the city and the head 
of the administrative branch of the 
city government.” So reads, in substance, 
the charter provision for virtually every 
council-manager city. Yet how many man- 
agers find enough time free from the pressure 
of routine work to actually do the job of 
management implied by the title of their 
position? How many managers devote the 
greater part of their time to the routine tasks 
of interviewing applicants for city jobs, of 
receiving complaints, of writing speeches, of 
replying to relatively unimportant correspon- 
dence, of answering inquiries of all types, 
of telephoning for information, of arranging 
this and arranging that? In short, how many 
city managers devote enough of their atten- 
tion to the major problems of their city? 
A frank answer to these questions would 
reveal that very few managers are really 
devoting enough time and effort to the work 
of management—although some do so only 
by burning the midnight oil. 
The tasks mentioned in the previous para- 


graph are responsibilities of the manager’s 
office, and they must be carried out. But 
the manager is not superhuman. He cannot 
hold a conference with department heads 
and inspect a new construction project at the 
same time, or prepare his budget message 
while being interviewed by the press, or 
listen to the complaints of citizens while 
writing his annual report. Managers are 
mere mortals with two eyes, two ears, two 
hands, two legs, and one brain. 

What is the answer to this dilemma? Is 
the job of managing a city more than one 
man can do? We believe not. One man can 
manage a city if he will leave to subordinates 
the jobs that subordinates can do. Leaving 
work to subordinates means more than leav- 
ing the police chief to manage the police de- 
partment or the water superintendent to run 
the waterworks. It means that the manager 
must have assistance in performing the duties 
associated with overhead management. In 
larger cities this need is met in part through 
the regular departmental agencies that assist 
with personnel work, budgeting, research, 
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planning, and occasionally with other man- 
agement functions. Yet there remain so 
many duties which must be performed by 
the manager’s office directly that there is a 
clear need for an assistant to the manager. 
The assistant can handle such day-to-day 
tasks as receiving callers and complainants 
who do not insist on seeing the manager in 
person. He can read and dictate the answers 
to routine letters. He can make the prelimi- 
nary analysis of departmental reports and 
note the items that should receive the special 
attention of the manager. He can assemble 
material for speeches and for reports to 
council. He can do myriads of jobs which 
do not involve making important decisions or 
exercising authority, but which must be 
done by someone who has an appreciation of 
the over-all function of management. If 
these tasks are delegated to an assistant, it 
will free the manager so that he can do the 
job of management. 

~ The city manager by assigning these tasks 
to the assistant does not in any way relin- 
quish his control of, or responsibility for, the 
results. This should be clear: work, and not 
authority, should be passed on to the assist- 
ant. This assistant would in no wise be a 
superior of the department heads; he would 
act only on the authority of the manager. 
Yet an assistant with the proper ability, per- 
sonality, and tact would soon demonstrate 
that he could handle many of those routine 
matters which previously had to go to the 
manager because there was no other point of 
central clearance. 

What type of individual is prepared to 
handle this position so that he will be of 
utmost help to the manager? He must, of 
course, have the entire confidence of the 


manager, for his maximum usefulness will 
be obtained only if there is a close working 
relationship. As to his personal qualities, 
we can find no better statement than that 
of Leonard D. White: “. . . the qualities . . 

are negotiating ability rather than highly 
developed capacity to command; the posses- 
sion of a broad range of practical knowledge 
rather than specialized expertness in one 
field; patience and persistence rather than 
a tendency toward quick and fixed decisions; 
a willingness to remain in the background 
rather than a desire for personal prominence; 
loyalty toward the policies and views of su- 
periors rather than insistence on one’s own 
conclusions or recommendations.” 

Where can such persons be found? Some 
managers have found an assistant among the 
younger employees already working for the 
city. Others obtain young men who have 
studied public administration and are there- 
fore prepared for this type of position. Many 
councils do not appreciate the need for such 
an assistant because the manager either has 
been reluctant to ask, or has not realized the 
need, for help in carrying out the manage- 
ment function. 

It seems paradoxical to have to urge 
managers to relieve themselves of their less 
important work so that they may increase 
the value of their service. In virtually every 
other field of endeavor the importance of 
such assistance to the chief administrator is 
an accepted rule. Yet the number of city 
managers who have adequate help is unbe- 
lievably small. The city manager, to be 
worthy of the name, must have time to think 
and to work out his major problems. A city 
cannot afford a manager who does not have 
time to think. 
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Current Trends in American Cities 


A condensed summary of certain statistical data in the 1940 edi- 
tion of THE Municrpat YEAR Book to be published on April 20. 


USY administrators and students of lo- 
cal institutions need every help they 
can get to know what is going on in 

the world of municipal affairs. To them The 
Municipal Year Book, with its wealth of 
well-digested tabular information, and its 
up-to-the-minute accounts of developments 
in the various fields, is an exceedingly valu- 
able aid. With its new arrangement of ma- 
terial, in which the articles and the tabular 
information on each subject are brought 
close together, it will be even more useful 
for ready reference than it was before.” 

Thus writes William Anderson, professor 
of political science at the University of 
Minnesota, in the introductory article in the 
1940 edition of the Year Book. This 630- 
page volume, which comes off the press on 
April 20, contains eleven new sections and 
twice as much statistical data about Amer- 
ican cities as is found in any of the six pre- 
ceding volumes. A brief article cannot even 
approximate a summary of all the informa- 
tion the book supplies. The following para- 
graphs attempt to give a very brief summary 
of some of the information for about one- 
half of the major tables. 

Number of Local Government Units. 
There were 161,096 local taxing units in the 
United States in 1939. Compared to the 
count made by the United States Bureau 
of the Census in 1934, this shows a reduction 
of two in the number of counties, an increase 
of 61 in the number of incorporated places, 
a decrease of 6,960 in the number of school 
districts, a decrease of 677 in the number 
of townships, and an increase of 1,026 in 
the category of “other units.” The incor- 
porated places include 1,807 cities (1930 
census) over 5,000 population. 

Area. Eight per cent of the cities over 
10,000 population reported that some land 
was annexed in 1939, ranging from a few 
acres to more than 1,000 acres. Only nine 


of these cities were in the population group 
of over 100,000. The 76 cities reporting an- 
nexations compare with 45 in 1938, 52 in 
1937, and 45 in 1936. 

Form of Government. Sixty-two per cent 
of all cities over 5,000 population operate 
under the mayor-council plan, 17 per cent 
under the commission plan, 16.7 per cent 
under the council-manager plan, and the re- 
mainder operate under the town meeting 
plan. Among the cities of 5,000 to 10,000, 
71 per cent are mayor-council cities and 
more council-manager than commission 
cities make up the remainder. Among the 
cities of 200,000 to 500,000 and 30,000 to 
100,000, over one-fourth have the council- 
manager plan. 

City Council. While 60 per cent of the 
mayor-council cities over 5,000 require coun- 
cil candidates to run for election under a 
party designation, 76 per cent of the com- 
mission, and 87 per cent of the council- 
manager cities have a nonpartisan ballot. 
Over one-half of the mayor-council cities 
elect councilmen for a term of 2 years, 
while in commission cities 58 per cent elect 
councilmen for 4 year terms, and in council- 
manager cities 45 per cent elect for 4 year 
terms. There is a great variation in the sal- 
aries paid to council members. In only 20 
cities are councilmen paid $5,000 a year or 
more, and in 388 cities, or 22 per cent of all 
cities over 5,000, councilmen are unpaid. 

Elective Officers. In addition to the mayor 
and council, the city treasurer and city clerk 
are most often subject to direct popular 
control, being elected by the people in 43 
per cent and 29 per cent, respectively, of 
the reporting cities. Election by the people 
is more common in small than in large 
cities. It is significant that almost 40 per 
cent of the cities over 5,000 report that none 
of 12 leading officials are elected by the 
people. 
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Municipally Owned Utilities. During the 
year 1939 among the cities of over 5,000 
population, with all cities reporting, there 
was an increase of 1 per cent in the number 
of cities owning water works, 6 per cent in 
sewage disposal plants, 3 per cent in ceme- 
teries, and 5 per cent in airports. Nineteen 
per cent of these cities own electric utilities. 
Eleven per cent of all cities over 5,000 do 
not own any of the more common utilities. 
Of the 320 cities which own auditoriums, 
one-third are between 5,000 and 10,000 pop- 
ulation. 

Municipal Finance. Assessed valuations in 
cities over 30,000 decreased about one-half 
of one per cent below the 1938 figure, mak- 
ing a total decrease since 1933 of 8.4 per 
cent. Tax rates increased; the average 1939 
adjusted tax rate for 257 cities over 30,000 
was $27.57 per 1,000 assessed value, an in- 
crease of 45 cents over 1938. Thus while 
assessed valuations decreased 8.4 per cent, 
tax rates increased 10.4 per cent since 1933. 
With regard to bonded debt, of the 249 
cities reporting in both 1938 and 1939, 131, 
or 53 per cent, showed a decrease in net 
debt less utilities, and 40 per cent showed 
an increase. 

Centralized Purchasing. Less than one- 
half of the 310 cities over 30,000 population 
have centralized purchasing. Of the 123 
cities which reported data on centralized 
purchasing, 39 per cent adopted this plan 
during the last decade, eight cities being 
added to the list in 1939. The average an- 
nual operating cost of a centralized purchas- 
ing office varies from $61,442 in nine cities 
over 500,000, to $4,798 a year in 38 cities 
from 30,000 to 100,000. The average volume 
of purchases in 10 cities over 500,000 was 
$3,913,000 and $357,000 for 44 cities from 
30,000 to 100,000. There is an average of 37 
purchasing employees in the 10 cities over 
500,000 and 2.3 in the cities between 30,- 
000 and 100,000. 

Public Service Training. Eighty-two col- 
leges and universities in the United States 
offer programs of educational preparation for 
public administration—8 more than in 1938. 
With respect to in-service training, 30 states 
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were active in fire training, 21 in police train- 
ing, and 15 states extended their programs 
beyond these two traditional fields. Only 
10 states were wholly inactive in public 
service training in 1939. Total reimburse- 
ments from federal funds for public serv- 
ice training activities exceeded $90,000 in 
1939. At the administrative level the Insti- 
tute for Training in Municipal Administra- 
tion issued a new course in Local Welfare 
Administration to join the six already re- 
leased. During 1939 the Institute enrolled 
149 public officials and issued 71 certificates 
of satisfactory completion. 

Civil Service. Data for 219 cities over 30,- 
000 show that in one-fourth of these cities 
there are no civil service provisions. For the 
remaining cities slightly over one-third 
adopted civil service since 1930. All depart- 
ments are included under civil service pro- 
visions in two-thirds of the 219 cities and 
in 57 per cent the civil service board is ap- 
pointed by the mayor. 

Salaries. Data on the average and median 
salaries for 11 administrative officials in cities 
over 10,000 population are shown for 1930, 
1934, 1938, and 1940. The salaries of most 
officials dropped between 1930 and 1934 but 
increases in the last six years have brought 
salaries up to the 1930 level. The mayor is 
the highest paid official in cities over 500,000, 
but in all other population groups the super- 
intendent of schools is highest by a wide 
margin. In cities between 30,000 and 50,- 
000, the average salary of the chief finance 
officer, the director of public works, and the 
police chief exceeds that of the mayor. The 
median salary of the city clerk in 1940 in 
73 cities between 50,000 and 100,000 is $3,- 
000; $2,620 in 78 cities from 30,000 to 
50,000; and $2,160 in 546 cities between 
10,000 and 30,000. 

Turnover of City Officials. Data available 
for 11 chief administrative officials in all 
cities over 10,000 population show that there 
was a turnover of 17.3 per cent in 1939, as 
compared to 18.9 per cent in 1937, and 19.7 
per cent in 1935 for the same positions. In 
even-numbered years when there are fewer 
municipal elections the percentage was some- 
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what lower—14.5 per cent in 1938 and 14-1 
per cent in 1936. The lowest turnover was 
in the positions of superintendent of schools 
and of librarian, with the city clerk and 
city manager next lowest. The highest turn- 
over in 1939 was in the positions of mayor, 
health officer, director of public works, chief 
finance officer, and police chief, in that order. 

Employee Organizations. Employee or- 
ganizations were found in 452 cities at the 
end of 1939, an 11 per cent increase over 
the figure for 1938, as compared to an 18 
per cent increase the year before. The In- 
ternational Association of Fire Fighters had 
locals in 408 cities in February, 1940, a 12 
per cent increase. The American Federation 
of State, County, and Municipal Employees 
(A. F. of L.) had 164 locals, an increase of 
18 per cent, and the State, County, and 
Municipal Workers of America (C. I. O.) 
had 49 locals, a decrease of 9 per cent. One 
hundred of the 452 cities have two or more 
organizations of local employees. 

City Planning and Zoning. Nearly all of 
the cities over 30,000 have city planning 
boards which are official bodies in all except 
13 cities. About two-thirds of the cities in 
this population group have comprehensive 
zoning ordinances. Over one-half of the 
cities with zoning regulations adopted them 
during 1921 to 1925, 93 cities adopted such 
an ordinance between 1926 and 1930, and 34 
ordinances have been adopted since 1930. 

Police Statistics. The median number of 
police employees varies from a high of 2.25 
per 1,000 population among cities of over 
500,000 to 1.26 in cities from 30,000 to 
100,000. Of the 875 cities over 10,000 for 
which information on the number of police 
automobiles is available, there is an average 
of 16.5 cars per 100,000 population, or, stated 
in another way, one automobile for each 11 
policemen. With regard to police radio fa- 
cilities, 52 per cent of all police automobiles 
in all cities over 10,000 are equipped with 
one-way, and in 26 per cent with two-way 
radio. Virtually every city over 30,000 
which has radio facilities owns and operates 
its own fixed transmitter, but only 86 per 
cent of those between 30,000 and 100,000, 
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and 61 per cent of those between 10,000 and 
30,000 own transmitters. Median beginning 
salaries for patrolmen are $1,500 among the 
smallest cities and $1,860 among the larger, 
and the median of maximum salaries of 
patrolmen varies from $1,680 to $2,310. Sal- 
ary and wage expenditures for the police de- 
partment in 1939 were $3.99 per capita in 
all cities over 10,000, and the total expendi- 
tures $4.71 per capita. Per capita expendi- 
tures for police departments in cities over 
500,000 are more than twice as great as in 
the cities from 30,000 to 100,000, and three 
times as great as in cities from 10,000 to 
30,000. Median crime rates show a moderate 
tendency to increase with size of the city, but 
rates for murder and crimes against property 
are relatively low in cities over 500,000. 

Parking Meters. A total of 155 cities had 
installed parking meters as of March 1, 1940. 
Installations were made in 55 cities in 1939 
and 16 in the first two months of 1940. 
In cities over 100,000 automatic meters pre- 
dominate, but in cities below 100,000, manual 
meters are more common. The average 
monthly revenue per meter in 124 cities over 
10,000 is $5.60, the revenue for automatic 
meters being 30 per cent higher than for 
manual meters. Sixty-one cities have in- 
stalled manual meters only, 54 cities have 
only automatic meters, and 9 cities have 
both types. 

Traffic Safety. Data for all 415 of the 
cities over 10,000 population which sub- 
mitted reports in the 1939 national traffic 
safety contest show that all but 38 had one 
or more motor vehicle traffic deaths in 1939. 

Drivers involved in accidents in 242 of 
these cities must report injury accidents to 
city authorities, but in 162 other cities there 
is neither state law nor city ordinance re- 
quiring drivers to report injury accidents to 
city authorities. In 215 cities, or about one- 
half, state law or city ordinance requires 
drivers to report property damage accidents 
to city authorities, but no such report is 
required in 182 other cities. Slightly over 
one-half of these 415 cities have a traffic 
division in the police department. 

Fire Department Data. Data for 900 cities 
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over 10,000 population show that the average 
number of full-time paid firemen for each 
1,000 population for all cities is 1.39, and 
that the population of the city has very little 
relation to number of employees. In the 
1939 Year Book, it was reported that the 
average number of fire employees for 265 
cities over 30,000 was 1.35 per 1,000 popula- 
tion. Median entrance salaries for firemen 
range from $1,492 in the smallest cities to 
$1,825 in the largest cities, while the median 
of maximum salaries for firemen ranges from 
$1,620 to $2,310. About one-half of the 
cities between 10,000 and 30,000 have vol- 
unteer fire departments. Salary and wage 
expenditures for fire departments average 
$3.02 per capita for 563 cities over 10,000 
population, while total expenditures average 
$3.71 per capita. These figures are about 75 
per cent of the corresponding figures for 
police departments. Per capita fire loss for 
1939 and average per capita loss for 5 years, 
1935-39, inclusive, and the loss per build- 
ing fire in 1939 are reported for all cities 
of over 30,000 population. Compared with 
1938 figures, the per capita loss in 1939 for 
11 cities over 500,000 was higher in 6 cities 
and lower in 5. Eighty-four of the cities of 
over 100,000 submitted reports for one or 
more years out of the last five in the National 
Fire Waste Contest. Among the cities be- 
tween 10,000 and 30,000 population, over 
one-third of the cities reporting submitted 
reports in all five years. 

The fire defenses of 25 cities of over 30,- 
000 were regraded by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters in 1939. All except three 
of these cities had been graded previously 
since 1930. As a result of a new survey in 
1939, eight cities received a reduction in the 
total number of points of deficiency, but in 
only three cities was the reduction sufficiently 
large to place the city in a better class for 
insurance purposes. In 16 cities the total 
number of points of deficiency was increased, 
and the additional number of points added 
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was sufficient in five cities to put the city 
into a poorer class. 

Municipal Hospitals. A total of 265 cities 
in the United States own and operate 322 
hospitals which are registered by the Amer- 
ican Medical Association. Fifty-four of these 
hospitals are owned jointly by cities and 
counties. Nearly all of the hospitals for the 
cities over 100,000 are approved by the 
American College of Surgeons, but only five 
of the 60 hospitals in cities under 5,000 pop- 
ulation are approved. Seventy-one hospitals 
were established prior to 1900, and 42 have 
been established since 1930. Of these 322 
hospitals, 249 are general hospitals, 38 T. B., 
14 isolation, and the others are of various 
special types. 

Refuse Collection and Disposal. Data for 
165 cities show that 20 per cent of the 
cities collect all refuse together, another 
20 per cent collect garbage and combustible 
rubbish in one collection and ashes and non- 
combustible rubbish in another, and still 
another 20 per cent collect garbage in one 
collection and all rubbish and ashes in an- 
other. These percentages are fairly con- 
stant, regardless of population group. In cities 
collecting garbage alone, summer collections 
are three times a week in 20 per cent of the 
cities, twice a week in half the cities, 
and once a week in 20 per cent of the 
cities. Forty per cent of the cities collecting 
garbage dispose of it by incineration, 35 
per cent employ hog-feeding, and 10 per 
cent use open dumping. 


The publication of this compendium of 
municipal information is made possible only 
through the co-operation of hundreds of local 
officials, over 100 federal agencies, secre- 
taries of state, and the 48 state correspon- 
dents and 22 editorial consultants of PuBLIc 
MANAGEMENT. In addition, special contribu- 
tors and numerous professional and technical 
organizations made available results of 
special studies. 
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Intermunicipal Co-operation in 
Milk Inspection 


By HARRY W. KNIGHT* 
Finance Director, Village of Winnetka, Illinois 


Six adjacent Illinois municipalities with joint milk 
inspection service win highest federal rating. 


Tt newest rating of municipal market- 
milk supplies by the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service includes only 16 com- 
munities which have 100 per cent of their milk 
pasteurized and also a compliance rating of 90 
per cent or more with the Grade A pasteur- 
ized milk requirements of the Public Health 
Service. Six of these 16 are adjacent IIli- 
nois municipalities north of Chicago along 
the shore of Lake Michigan: Glencoe, High- 
land Park, Kenilworth, Lake Bluff, Lake 
Forest, and Winnetka. The proximity of 
these towns and the high rating of their milk 
supplies are no coincidence; instead they 
represent a most interesting story of inter- 
municipal co-operation. 

Since the middle of 1937 these six com- 
munities, with a total population (1930 
census) of just over 41,000, have shared the 
cost of a joint milk control service operated 
by the village of Winnetka. When the plan 
was inaugurated, the Winnetka inspection 
and laboratory facilities and personnel were 
enlarged to permit handling the farms and 
dairies in the combined inspection area. An- 
nual expenses are prorated to each of the 
municipalities on a per capita basis. 

Before the plan began, a considerable pro- 
portion of milk and milk products delivered 
and sold in each municipality originated at 
farms and dairies not subject to the inspec- 


*Eprror’s Note: Mr. Knight, a graduate of 
Amherst College, has taken graduate work at the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration and Northwestern University, and corres- 
pondence courses from the Institute for Training 
in Municipal Administration. He was in the 
employ of private firms in Chicago from 1932 
to 1934; and since 1936 he has served successively 
as assistant to the village manager, purchasing 
agent, and finance director. 


tion and control of the health department of 
the city of Chicago or any other health 
authority. All the communities were agreed 
that more adequate milk protection was 
needed, and recognized that co-operative ac- 
tion was well adapted to the solution of the 
problem. Not only do the villages form a 
virtually continuous inhabited section of 
about 15 miles along the lake, but they have 
similar populations, economic conditions, 
geographical factors, etc. Furthermore, the 
farms supplying milk to the communities 
were located in the same area, and milk from 
any one farm might be sold in any or all 
of the communities over a period of time. 

Therefore, early in 1937 representatives 
from several of these municipalities on the 
North Shore met together informally to dis- 
cuss the possibilities of a co-operative plan 
of milk inspection. It was agreed that each 
municipality should adopt the standard milk 
ordinance recommended by the United States 
Public Health Service, and enforce it through 
the regular inspection of all farms and dairies 
and through the determination of bacterial 
content and butter fat content of milk and 
cream. For each municipality to handle its 
own milk inspection would mean needless du- 
plication and expense. Separate inspection by 
cities in previous years had resulted in lack 
of uniformity and inefficiency. 

It was at first proposed to organize a co- 
operative municipal milk laboratory and 
inspection service which would carry on this 
work under the direction of a board consist- 
ing of two representatives from each munic- 
ipality. However, after considerable delay 
this plan was discarded as several of the 
municipalities did not want to participate in 
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this type of organization. Such a plan also 
appeared to have legal objections. It was 
finally decided that Winnetka should expand 
its staff and equipment to do the job for all 
the municipalities. 

In the annual contract signed between 
Winnetka and each participat- 
ing municipality, the village of 
Winnetka agrees to perform the 
following services: 

1. To collect at least one 
sample of pasteurized milk and 
cream each month from a de- 
livery truck of each dairy de- 
livering milk. 

2. To determine the bacterial 
content and butter fat content 
of all samples collected. 

3. To inspect all pasteuriza- 
tion plants monthly and all 
farms supplying these plants at 
least three times a year. All 
laboratory and inspection meth- 
ods are to conform with specifications of the 
United States Public Health Service Milk 
Code of 1936. 

4. To send out monthly reports covering the 
results of the inspections made. 

5. To supply additional inspection, labora- 
tory, and consultation service as may be 
reasonably necessary in case of an emergency 
health hazard involving the milk supply. 


METHODS OF OPERATION 


There are now 340 farms and 13 milk 
plants under direct inspection. Inspections 
of the plants are made every 30 days, and 
of the farms on an average of every 60 days, 
which is more frequent than the minimum 
required in the contract. The co-operating 
municipalities accept plant and farm inspec- 
tions from those municipal health depart- 
ments other than their own which enforce the 
same ordinance with equivalent standards of 
administration. This eliminates further du- 
plication and expense and brings the whole 
area closer together as a health unit. 

The supervisor of the inspection program 
is the health officer of Winnetka, the only 
one of the municipalities that employs a 
full-time health officer. He has a degree of 
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doctor of medicine as well as a master of 
science in public health from the University 
of Michigan and received his present ap- 
pointment in 1927. He serves as health of- 
ficer of the village of Winnetka, village of 
Kenilworth, New Trier Township, and as 
school physician for the Win- 
netka Board of Education. The 
two milk inspectors on the job 
have university degrees and are 
now doing night work at Loyola 
University for the degree of 
master in public health adminis- 
tration. It should be noted that 
the two inspectors are formally 
appointed to their positions by 
each municipality participating 
in the plan. This is necessary 
since the inspection must be 
made of farms and plants which 
do not supply Winnetka. This 
formal appointment also gives 
the inspectors the authority nec- 
essary to take action needed occasionally 
in obtaining compliance. 


KNIGHT 


Cost OF THE SERVICE 


The annual contracts between the munic- 
ipalities expire each year on June 30. Near 
May 1 a tentative budget is drawn up for 
the next year by the Winnetka health of- 
ficer and is sent to each of the participating 
municipalities. This is followed up with a 
conference at which reports on the work for 
the past year and plans for the coming year 
are thoroughly discussed and a final budget 
agreed upon. For the year ending June 30, 
1940, the budget expense is $6,425, or a 
charge of 15.61 cents per capita (1930 cen- 
sus) against each of the six villages. This 
expense is itemized as follows: 





Office expense and supervision.......... $ 500 
SOUMNOOS GE MRAPOCIONS....... sc ceccsces 3,750 
Transportation for inspectors........... 1,000 
Printing and office supplies.............. 125 
BMEROREY GUNES nce cc ccc scececes 200 
PE ss caduenednensee cee s 600 
Miscellaneous supplies and expense...... 250 

$6,425 


Office expense and supervision of $500 
covers less than one hour a day of the time 
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of the Winnetka health officer. Salaries of 
inspectors, shown as $3,750, covers the sal- 
aries of the sanitary inspector who handles 
the laboratory work and the field work on 
plant inspection, and of the milk inspector 
who handles farm inspection. This item does 
not cover the entire salaries of these in- 
spectors, $300 thereof having been deducted 
for time spent on food shop inspection for 
the villages of Winnetka and Kenilworth. 
The transportation expense of $1,000 covers 
the maintenance and operation of the cars 
used by the inspectors on milk work; this 
amount does not include any charge for 
interest or depreciation on this equipment. 
The inspectors pay the depreciation cost on 


their cars inasmuch as they are available 
for personal use. Printing and office sup- 
plies of $125 covers the cost of printing of 
forms required for reports, as well as other 
miscellaneous items. Laboratory supplies and 
expense shown as $200 is substantially less 
than the amount spent in the last two 
years, because the major part of the equip- 
ment needed has now been provided and 
further cost will be largely maintenance and 
replacement. Laboratory rental shown as 
$600, or $50 per month, is considered to be 
a very reasonable charge for the facilities 
provided for the laboratory at the Winnetka 
filtration plant, including heat, light, water, 
janitor service, etc. Miscellaneous expense 
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Each horizontal column in the above graph indicates a separate item of sanitation required 
by the model milk ordinance of the United States Public Health Service, the agency that made the 
surveys from which the figures for the graph were taken. The figures used for each column rep- 
resent a weighted average of milk supply sanitary conditions in the six co-operating communities. 
Titles to the left of the columns indicate the general class of the items. For example, under dairy 
farm inspection, items 8-a, 8-b, 8-c, 8-d, 8-e, and 9 are various requirements of sanitation for the 
milk houses: floor construction, walls, lighting and ventilation, screening, miscellaneous, and clean- 
liness and flies, respectively. Item 21 under “pasteurization plants” relates to the health examina- 
tions of employees at plants; this is shown as 100 per cent because the co-operating communities 
have no control over this factor and therefore there was no change. 
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shown as $250 covers mainly expense in- 
curred by the inspectors while working in 
the field. 


SUCCESS OF THE PROGRAM 


Top rating by the United States Public 
Health Service in two successive years is 
in itself a fully satisfactory answer as to the 
success of the program when it is realized 
that only 10 other communities in the United 
States had that rating in the 1940 listing. 
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However, the North Shore municipalities 
which co-operate in administering the milk 
control and inspection — a function well 
adapted to co-operative action—are fully 
convinced by other factors that the plan is 
a success. Not only are the benefits derived 
at a lower cost than would be possible if each 
village administered its own program, but 
more effective control is obtained (see chart). 
The co-operative program must be deemed a 
success by any standard of measurement. 


Municipal Public Relations 


VIll. Bringing City Employees and 
Citizens Together 


By ELTON D. WOOLPERT 
Staff Member, International City Managers’ Association, Chicago 


Suggestions on how citizens can participate in local government activities 
and how public employees can join in the nongovernmental enterprises. 


NE of the greatest obstacles to good 
@) public relations in American munici- 
palities is the gulf that exists between 

the citizens and their public servants. As 
long as there is a clear-cut and self-conscious 
distinction between these two groups, mutual 
understanding and goodwill will be difficult 
to establish. This gulf has not always ex- 
isted. In the early years of our local gov- 
ernments there was a very real identity be- 
tween the public and its local government. 
Within the limits of a restricted suffrage, the 
people were the government. Not only did 
they assemble in public meetings to decide 
on matters of policy, but they also adminis- 
tered most of the simple municipal activities. 
This early identity gradually gave way to 
separatism as the rapidly growing urban pop- 
ulations and the increasing number and com- 
plexity of municipal services made ‘“govern- 
ment by the people,” in its most literal 
sense, an impractical arrangement. Volun- 
teer firemen were replaced in the larger 
cities by paid fire fighters, the nightwatch 


gave way to a uniformed police force, and 
a growing number of technical people were 
added to the public pay roll. As urban elec- 
torates became larger and more complex, 
even the legislative responsibility was dele- 
gated in large part to representatives of the 
people. 

This separatism is a vulnerable spot in our 
democratic structure. Citizens blame “the 
government” or “the city hall” for high 
taxes or poor services without stopping to 
consider their own civic privileges and re- 
sponsibilities. Local officials and employees, 
on the other hand, are likely to regard gov- 
ernmental matters as their own special prov- 
ince and to resent citizen “meddling.” The 
result is a vicious circle. The more the public 
criticizes public servants for the shortcom- 
ings of municipal government, the more those 
at the city hall withdraw into their own 
shells and commiserate with each other over 
the failure of the public to understand and 
help. This defensive attitude in turn in- 
creases the public’s resentment toward the 
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bureaucratic indifference and aloofness of 
city employees. 

How can this gulf between citizens and 
public servants be bridged? The answer is 
not to be found in a nostalgic return to the 
“good old days.” Modern city governments 
cannot be operated without expert personnel, 
and to apply the town-meeting principle to 
the legislative process in our metropolitan 
centers would be ridiculous. Even so, it may 
be suggested that the sharp line between citi- 
zens and officialdom can be partially erased 
by active participation of each group in the 
activities of the other. In short, citizens 
should be encouraged to take a more active 
part in their local governments, and, at the 
same time, city officials and employees should 
come out of their official shells and become 
more active in the nongovernmental life of 
the community. A few suggestions may help 
to illustrate how this may be done. 


C1TIZEN PARTICIPATION IN GOVERNMENT 


Opportunities for citizens to take an active 
part in policy formulation and determination 
are quite commonly recognized. In addition 
to the opportunity to vote in municipal elec- 
tions, a few laymen acquire an intimate 
understanding of governmental problems 
through election to city councils or appoint- 
ment to various boards and commissions. 
Political parties and special interest groups 
offer many citizens a means of influencing 
governmental policies. The initiative, refer- 
endum, and recall are devices designed to 
facilitate direct participation by citizens in 
governmental affairs. The appointment of 
special survey committees composed of lay- 
men for the purpose of recommending action 
on vital questions of policy is a common 
practice. The right of petition offers another 
opportunity to participate in policy formula- 
tion. In addition to these more common 
media of citizen participation, a few cities 
have experimented with other means of 
arousing citizen interest in municipal poli- 
cies. Berkeley, California, recently inaug- 
urated a plan whereby 10 citizens are spe- 
cially invited each week to attend a meeting 
of the city council.’ Several cities have 
broadcast council sessions over the radio in 


an attempt to stimulate public interest. Win- 
netka, Illinois, and Montclair, New Jersey, 
have conducted informal postcard surveys 
of public opinion on important questions. 

Despite these various opportunities for citi- 
zens to take a part in formulating city 
policies, there is still a widespread and stub- 
born indifference toward local governments. 
A partial explanation of this apathy may be 
found in the common observation that 
city government is 90 per cent administra- 
tion. Although this figure may be inexact, 
the observation is based upon an important 
truth about local government. In most cities 
there are seldom questions of public policy 
so challenging as to provoke widespread pop- 
ular interest. It is hardly surprising, there- 
fore, that citizen interest in legislative mat- 
ters is so difficult to arouse. This leads to the 
suggestion that citizens ought to be given op- 
portunities to participate in the “90 per 
cent” of municipal government that we call 
administration. Why not let them learn 
from first-hand experience about the day-to- 
day problems and services of their local gov- 
ernments? 

This may at first glance appear to be in- 
consistent with the declaration earlier in this 
article that a return to “the good old days” 
is out of the question. It is not proposed, 
however, that laymen should replace the ex- 
perts and technicians, but rather that citi- 
zens can supplement the services of regular 
city employees. This can be accomplished in 
a number of ways, a few of which may be 
suggested here. 

The most common device is probably the 
advisory board or committee. These bodies 
have a variety of forms and uses. In some 
cases they have regular terms of office, while 
in other cases they are appointed for indefi- 
nite periods of varying length. Sometimes 
their duties are quite definitely prescribed; 
sometimes they are not defined at all. This 
variation in form and practice is paralleled 
by variations in the results obtained through 
the use of advisory bodies. Most of the un- 
fortunate results, however, seem to stem from 


1 Hollis R. Thompson, “Citizens Receive Special 
Invitations for Council Meetings,” Pusiic MAn- 
AGEMENT, January, 1940, p.20. 
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failure to determine in advance what the lay 
members of the advisory body are supposed 
to do. The appointment of a citizen to an 
advisory board can be expected to arouse 
his interest immediately, and this awakened 
interest is a valuable public relations asset. 
If, however, he finds that his appointment 
carries no duties or responsibilities, he either 
becomes disillusioned or takes the initiative 
in finding something to do. In either case the 
result is unfortunate. An offended or dis- 
illusioned citizen may be a permanent public 
relations liability, and a layman who tries 
to make a job for himself is likely to be a 
very disrupting factor. 

It is therefore in the interests of public re- 
lations and administrative efficiency to have 
a fairly clear cut job in mind before ad- 
visory bodies are appointed. Experience of 
cities with advisory bodies indicates that, as 
a rule, best results can be expected from 
bodies appointed for short terms and only 
for the consideration of a special problem. 
Advisory bodies appointed for long terms 
tend to think of themselves as experts and 
acquire a sort of vested interest in their posi- 
tions. If these limitations are kept in mind, 
advisory boards and commissions can be used 
to good advantage for public relations pur- 
poses. Not only do they offer opportunities 
for citizens to become interested in and in- 
formed about municipal government through 
participation in the actual work of the city, 
but they serve as additional media of report- 
ing and information through which other 
members of the community may become in- 
terested and informed. 

A somewhat different device for bridging 
the gulf between citizens and city officials is 
the “co-ordinating council” found in the wel- 
fare and juvenile delinquency fields. These 
councils consist of representatives of the 
various agencies, both public and private, 
that are operating in the field. For example, 
the governmental representatives may in- 
clude an official of the municipal welfare de- 
partment, a county probation officer, and a 
police officer from the city’s crime prevention 
bureau. Private agencies represente’ often 
include charitable institutions, character 
building organizations for youths, churches, 
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service clubs, and fraternal organizations. In 
addition there may be one or more individ- 
uals who are not affiliated with any of these 
organizations. Co-ordinating councils are not 
merely discussion groups or advisory bodies 
but take an active part in the planning and ex- 
ecution of welfare services. Their principal 
public relations value is that, by bringing 
together public officials and private citizens 
who are interested in the same problems, 
these councils help to develop and sustain 
an attitude of mutual understanding and 
co-operation. 

In addition to these more or less per- 
manent co-ordinating councils, there are a 
number of special groups that provide op- 
portunities for joint action by citizens and 
officials. Periodic or special campaigns, such 
as those in the fields of fire prevention and 
traffic safety, may be cited as examples. Fire 
Prevention Week may be featured by simul- 
taneous programs sponsored by the fire de- 
partment, civic clubs, the chamber of com- 
merce, public and private schools, insurance 
companies, women’s clubs, youth organiza- 
tions, and others. A traffic safety drive may 
include these same groups as well as auto 
clubs, automobile dealers, and other special 
interest groups. A citywide “clean-up” cam- 
paign to eliminate unsightly and unhealthful 
conditions and to prevent littering of streets, 
parks, and other public property offers an- 
other opportunity for co-operation between 
citizens and officials. The form of organiza- 
tion set up for these special campaigns may 
vary in detail, but they all depend upon co- 
operative action by public and private groups 
and individuals. Their principal objective is 
to accomplish some particular civic goal or 
objective, but their public relations by-prod- 
uct is a renewed appreciation by citizens of 
the value of and need for municipal services 
and a realization that city hall problems 
are community problems. 

Many special opportunities for citizen par- 
ticipation in administrative activities can be 
found with a little initiative and imagination. 
The use of schoolboy patrols to protect pe- 
destrian cross-walks is by now a common 
practice. The primary objective of these 
patrols is to protect school children against 
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accidents at street crossings, but the public 
relations benefits deriving from this practice 
are important. Other jobs which youths may 
do are suggested by the recent experiences of 
Pittsburgh, where a thousand boy scouts as- 
sisted in a traffic survey; of Cincinnati, where 
scouts have been used to distribute the an- 
nual municipal report; and of Allentown, 
Pennsylvania, which had 100 boys working 
an average of 20 days under the direction of 
the city health department in improving the 
appearance and sanitary condition of a 
stream that runs through the city. 

A number of city and state personnel 
agencies have called upon citizens with 
specialized training or experience to help re- 
cruit public employees by serving as mem- 
bers of oral interview examination panels. 
By this device the personnel of the public 
agency is augmented, and at the same time 
lay participants have an opportunity to ob- 
serve the standards and techniques applied 
in the selection of public employees. Mu- 
nicipal agencies dealing with welfare and 
juvenile delinquency in some cities have 
found useful activities for volunteer workers. 
Municipal hospitals and clinics have worked 
with women’s clubs and service clubs in 
providing services which the city itself could 
not otherwise afford to provide. Real estate 
dealers and appraisers in a number of cities 
have been called upon from time to time to 
advise the city on matters affecting the ac- 
quisition, disposal, or appraisal of properties. 

Other examples of the profitable use of 
citizens in the administrative program of 
the city might be cited, but these should 
serve to illustrate the variety of oppor- 
tunities of this nature. From a public rela- 
tions point of view, the value of citizen par- 
ticipation is based upon a rule of practical 
psychology: If you want to make a man 
your friend, let him do you a favor. Add to 
this “rule” the well-known fact that people 
are most interested in what they themselves 
are doing, or helping to do, and the value of 
active, as opposed to passive, citizenship be- 
comes readily apparent. Letting citizens help 
is “good public relations” and “good democ- 
racy.” 


PARTICIPATION By City OFFICIALS IN 
CoMMUNITY LIFE 


The task of bridging the gulf between 
citizens and their government is not one- 
sided, however. In addition to providing op- 
portunities for citizens to take part in gov- 
ernment, attention needs to be given to the 
problem of getting city officials and em- 
ployees to participate in community activi- 
ties and enterprises of a nongovernmental 
nature. 

Membership in clubs, lodges, associations, 
and other private groups is one way for pub- 
lic servants to participate in the life of the 
community. This does not mean that they 
should follow the practice of some politicians 
by joining every organization in town. All 
it means is that city employees should 
play a normal role in the life of the com- 
munity. Through such memberships, city 
employees have an opportunity to meet other 
citizens of the community in unofficial and 
informal circumstances, and the probable re- 
sult will be a better mutual understanding. 

Sponsorship or leadership of youth or- 
ganizations provides great opportunities for 
city officials to participate in civic enter- 
prises. Police officers—or even the depart- 
ment itself—may act.as sponsors of boy 
scout troops. To a certain extent this may 
be considered as a part of their official ac- 
tivities, because it is an aid to the crime 
prevention activities carried on by the police. 
But boy scouts and other youth organiza- 
tions have other values which are not directly 
concerned with crime prevention, and the 
police officer is doing much more than his 
duty when he participates in their work. Al- 
though the police have been suggested for 
this type of civic activity, there is no reason 
why it should not appeal to other city em- 
ployees or officials as well. 

An excellent illustration of how city em- 
ployees can take a more active part in com- 
munity life than their jobs require is pro- 
vided by the “Toy and Joy Makers” 
organization in the Portland, Oregon, fire de- 
partment. The purpose of this organiza- 
tion is to repair old or damaged toys so that 
they can be distributed to needy children at 
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Christmas time. This service, first started 
by a few firemen over twenty-five years ago, 
is now a large-scale enterprise, with firemen 
in every station in the city joining in the 
work. Nor is it the exclusive domain of the 
fire department. As the organization grew, 
other city departments and private concerns 
as well joined in the work. The superintend- 
ent of the city incinerator has ordered his 
men to set aside old baby buggies, broken 
wagons, wheels, and other parts that can be 
used. A local laundry co-operates by picking 
up old toys and bringing them to the nearest 
fire station. An insecticide company helps 
by disinfecting all toys. Grocers, milkmen, 
mail carriers, and firemen (off duty and out 
of uniform) make deliveries of the recondi- 
tioned toys directly to the homes of needy 
children. That such an enterprise is “good 
public relations” is obvious. 

In one city the city manager and his wife 
were active in the establishment of the 
little theater movement, which is now a 
thriving institution in which citizens of all 
ages and social background work together. 
In another city a botanist from the city 
park department has helped to organize and 
maintain the local garden club. In a number 
of cities, athletic teams composed of city em- 
ployees compete in leagues and tournaments 
with teams from business houses, churches, 
and other organizations. Other examples 
could be added but these should be enough 
to illustrate the variety of opportunities 
available. Every instance in which a city 
employee joins with other citizens for the 
betterment of community life helps to tear 
down the barrier between the city hall and 
the public and is therefore a public rela- 
tions asset. 
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Co-ORDINATION OF COMMUNITY RESOURCES 


A number of suggestions have been made 
in this article as to how private citizens can 
participate in governmental activities and 
how public servants can join in the non- 
governmental enterprises of the community. 
The immediate purpose or objective of these 
suggestions is to improve municipal rela- 
tions. Beyond this immediate objective, how- 
ever, lies a still more important goal. The 
ultimate objective is to develop and sustain 
a community consciousness—an appreciation 
of common problems and a pooling of com- 
munity efforts and resources in a co-ordinated 
attack upon these problems. In every com- 
munity will be found a variety of individuals 
and organizations working for the better- 
ment of civic conditions. Some of these in- 
dividuals and organizations are official agents 
or agencies of the city government; some are 
not. Unfortunately, the classification of these 
individuals and organizations as govern- 
mental or nongovernmental has often ob- 
scured their common purpose. The friction 
and jealousies resulting from this artificial 
classification have dissipated the com- 
munity’s resources and have retarded civic 
progress. A co-ordinated program of civic 
improvement in which every individual and 
organization has an opportunity to partici- 
pate should be the goal of every community. 
One of the first steps toward this goal is 
to erase the superficial distinction between 
“public” and “private” contributions to the 
common welfare. When this has been ac- 
complished, the result will be not only an 
improvement in municipal public relations 
but also a consolidation of the civic re- 
sources of the community. 
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One Man v. Two Men in Patrol Cars* 


By O. W. WILSON! 
Professor of Police Administration, University of California, Berkeley 


One man in a patrol car is safer and can operate more efficiently than two men; the 
officer must be properly trained and the car equipped with floodlights and radio. 


HERE is a tendency to lose sight of 

the fact that a motorized patrolman 

is still a patrolman. Patrolmen have 
operated on foot in this country for many 
years. Except in isolated and exceptional 
cases, they have performed their function 
alone, unaccompanied by a sec- 
ond officer. Except in unusual 
situations, the question of the 
advisability of having two foot 
patrolmen operate together has 
not been raised. 

With the advent of the auto- 
mobile, the character and com- 
plexity of the police job changed 
somewhat. Criminals who had 
previously operated on foot took 
advantage of this new transpor- 
tation device and motorized 
themselves. Obviously the po- 
lice would be at a tremendous 
handicap in dealing with the 
motorized criminal unless they also were 
motorized. In addition, it was found that a 
much more effective job of patrolling could 
be accomplished by motorizing the patrol- 
men: a larger patrol area can be supervised ; 
the officer can move from one section of his 
district to another with irregularity and ease; 
emergencies requiring his attention can be 
reached in a minimum time; the motorized 
officer is in a definitely better position to 





*Address delivered before annual meeting of 
League of California Cities in September, 1939, 
and subsequently issued as a League report. 


1 Eprtor’s Nore: Mr. Wilson has had 17 years’ 
experience in police administration in three cities, 
including chief of police, Wichita, Kansas, 1928 
to 1939; has taught police administration at 
Harvard University; and was on the staff of 
Public Administration Service for several 


months prior to taking his present position in 
1939. 
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pursue the criminal who is motorized. 

The automobile also has diminished much 
of the discomfort and inconvenience in the 
performance of the patrolman’s job: it pro- 
vides protection during inclement weather; 
with the use of radio, it provides continuous 
communication with head- 
quarters; and it represents a 
mobile police headquarters. 

Why should a patrolman who 
operates alone on foot find it 
necessary to have a_ brother 
officer with him when he is 
supplied with many added con- 
veniences? If he was able to do 
the job satisfactorily alone be- 
fore, should he not be able to do 
it equally well or even better 
when equipped with the most 
modern means of transportation 
and communication? The an- 
swer is that one man in a car 
can patrol more efficiently than two men, and 
also that he can operate more safely. 


EFFICIENCY 


A patrolman operating by himself in an 
automobile is more efficient than when he 
has a brother officer with him. This follows 
for two reasons: 

1. Let us assume that a city has available 
ten men for patrol duty during a particular 
shift. If the men operate in pairs, the city 
is divided into five patrol areas. If they 
operate singly, the city will be divided into 
ten districts, each only half as large. Twice 
the patrol service is thus provided; a police 
car gives twice the attention to the district; 
a given police hazard is inspected or passed 
during a tour of duty twice as many times 
as it would be if there were only half as 
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many units. Further, the factor of safety 
is somewhat dependent on the availability 
of a larger number of patrol units. 

2. The officer patrolling alone is also 
more efficient for the reason that he gives 
first attention to police duties. When to- 
gether, two officers spend part of their time 
visiting, swapping stories, and neglecting 
their regular routine duties. Further, there 
is greater temptation for them to be in- 
volved in small delinquencies and infractions 
of the rules. When one makes a suggestion 
which is slightly out of line, the other is in- 
clined to fall into the spirit of the mischief, 
not wanting to be considered a spoil-sport. 
The officer making the suggestion may not 
have been completely serious at the time, 
but on finding himself “taken up” he is not 
able to back down and still save face. 


SAFETY 


An officer patrolling by himself in a car 
is actually safer than when accompanied by 
a brother officer. This is accounted for by 
much the same psychological reactions. The 
presence of the second officer discourages a 
reasonable caution for the reason that pride 
prevents an officer from taking suitable pre- 
cautions lest his brother officer interpret 
his caution as cowardice. Also, each gives the 
other a false sense of courage out of pro- 
portion to the added protection provided by 
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the second man. When an officer is alone in 
a patrol car he knows that he has no one 
else to rely upon in the event of trouble. 
Consequently, he is cautious in stepping into 
dangerous situations and is better prepared 
to take care of unexpected emergencies. 

During a nine-year period prior to 1928 
in Wichita, Kansas, nine policemen lost their 
lives as a result of gunfire—an unusual rec- 
ord for a city of slightly over 100,000 pop- 
ulation. In practically every case the officer 
was one of a pair of officers. In only two in- 
stances did the second officer succeed in 
killing or apprehending the assailant. In 
the 12 years since 1928, Wichita patrolmen 
have operated alone in cars, and during this 
time only one policeman has been killed as 
the result of gunfire and he was a foot patrol- 
man killed in a rooming house. 

When officers are placed alone in auto- 
mobiles, it is important that they be care- 
fully trained in the proper technique of 
stopping suspicious cars in order to minimize 
the danger to themselves. It is also advisable 
to have the police cars equipped with flood- 
lights on the side which serve to illuminate 
the interior of the car being stopped and to 
prevent the occupants from easily seeing 
what the officer is doing. It is highly de- 
sirable, although not absolutely necessary, 
that the police cars be equipped with two- 
way radio. 





THE CITY-MANAGER PROFESSION IN 1939 


EVENTY-NINE appointments were made during 1939 to manager positions, 
which compares with the previous seven-year average of 78. This represents 
a turnover of 16.9 per cent, which again compares to 17.4 per cent as the seven-year 
average. The average length of service reached a new high of seven years and 
eleven months. Of the 79 manager appointments made in 1939, 51, or 63 per cent, 
had had previous public experience. Five city managers were promoted from one 
city to another and 10 former city managers re-entered the profession by appoint- 
ment to manager positions. Twenty-seven, or 34 per cent, of the 79 appointees 
resided outside the city. Of the 13 cities making appointments for the first time, 
seven were out-of-town men, three of whom had previous city-manager experience. 
Of the 143 cities and counties in which the plan went into effect during the years 
1929 to 1939 inclusive, in 93, or 65 per cent, out-of-town men were appointed as 
the first managers.—The Municipal Year Book, 1940. 
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Municipal Finance and Personnel 
NEWS AND VIEWS 


Important developments in municipal finance and personnel administration 
are distilled for the busy administrator from publications of the Municipal 
Finance Officers’ Association, the Civil Service Assembly, and other sources. 














FINANCE 


Ten-Year Low in Tax Delinquency 


UNICIPAL property tax delinquency 

in 1939 was the lowest in 10 years, ac- 
cording to the 1930-39 survey of tax delin- 
quencies by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. Not only 
did last year mark the sixth consecutive 
year of improvement, but the average city 
closed the year with a lower percentage of 
its current levy uncollected than was uncol- 
lected in 1930, and some cities equalled or 
exceeded their best previous record. The 
average current tax delinquency for 150 large 
cities over 50,000 in 1939 was 9.2 per cent, 
as compared with 10.7 per cent in 1938, a 
peak of 26.3 per cent in 1933, and 7.1 per 
cent in 1930, according to the study. At 
least 24 cities in this group closed their 
fiscal years ended in 1939 with 4.7 per cent 
of the taxes uncollected, the survey reveals. 
Ten of these were in California, three in 
New York, three in Connecticut, and the 
others scattered through six states. 

Last year marked the second year that 
total collections of current delinquent taxes 
were close to normal after three years of 
abnormally high collections resulting from 
large income from the reservoir of taxes in 
arrears. The average total collection in 100 
large cities in 1939 was 100.8 per cent of the 
year’s levy, as compared with 99.8 per cent 
in 1938, and 102.8 in 1937. 


Taxing Municipal Utilities 


MICHIGAN cities, according to a state 

supreme court decision on February 
14, will have to pay the 3 per cent sales tax 
on all municipal utility services sold by cities 
except water, and municipal utilities will be 
required to secure a license to do business 
from the state board of tax administration. 
Eighteen Michigan cities owning electric 
plants, and in a few cases gas and heating 
plants as well, fought for home rule, but the 


court held that a city is engaging in business 
activity in operating utilities. 

While Michigan cities were losing in their 
battle for freedom from state control in 
utility matters, Indiana cities and towns 
won a notable victory when the Indiana su- 
preme court late in January sustained a 1939 
law exempting utility property of cities from 
general property taxes. Municipal utilities 
in that state, however, are required to pay 
the state tax on the gross receipts of their 
utilities. 


Security for Bank Deposits 


Aa security for the bank deposits of 
small cities which are secured only by 
the guarantee of the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation now appears possible as the 
result of a decision of the federal district court 
in Oklahoma. The treasurer of a small Okla- 
homa city had five separate bank deposits, 
four of which were under $5,000. Separate 
bank accounts were maintained for the 
sinking fund, paving fund, pension fund, 
meter fund, and general fund. Statutes re- 





“Tue Bonp Buyer’s” INDEX ON 
MunlIcIPpAL Bonp YIELDS 
(Twenty Large Cities) 


1940 1939 1938 1937 1936 
Jo Jo 0 %o Jo 

TOO ata 2.59 2.78 3.116 262 3.25 
| 2.63 2.76 3.07 2.74 3.11 
Mar. ........ 2.70 280 3.05 2.90 3.04 
fee 2.62 2.72 3.19 3.15 3.03 
May ......... 278 308 309 3.12 
June .............. 266 3.05 3.04 3.00 
july ........5 oe 22 32 ev 
Aug. ......... 267 301 294 295 
Sest. ......... €21 238 236 ans 
CO nuns: See 2 2 ae 
Nov. ........ 293 29 36 265 
ee 2.72 283 3.17 2.69 


Lowest Yield—2.59%, January 1, 1940 
Highest Yield—5.69%, May 1, 1933 
Source: Weekly Bond Buyer, April 6, 1940 
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quired special deposits for the special assess- 
ment fund; the municipal treasurer was 
merely custodian of the pension fund; the 
meter fund was a trust deposit for the bene- 
fit of water users; and the sinking fund was a 
trust fund for the payment of bonds and 
judgments. In view of these circumstances 
the court held that the FDIC guarantee ap- 
plied to each of the separate funds, so that 
the city recovered up to $5,000 for each of 
the five deposits. This decision seems to 
indicate that city treasurers can thus obtain 
more security by maintaining a separate 
bank account for each legally separate fund. 


PERSONNEL 


Employee Suggestion Contest 


PRIZES for employee suggestions, a de- 

vice frequently used in private industry 
but little used in government, were recently 
employed in the city of New York by the 
Civil Service Good Government Committee, 
which awarded $1,200 in prize money to 30 
municipal employees. The prizes were 
awarded as a result of a contest for ideas on 
how to eliminate unnecessary city expendi- 
tures. Over 600 ideas from 252 city em- 
ployees were entered. The prize-winning 
ideas ranged from the suggestion which 
took first prize—that a citywide cost ac- 
counting system be established—to a pro- 
posal (taking a $5 prize) that “pull” cords 
be attached to lights so that only those ac- 
tually needed would be used. The prize- 
winning suggestion for the establishment of 
the cost accounting system was made by a 
junior draftsman. He wrote, “Cost account- 
ing is proposed so that the personnel may be 
guided in giving maximum service, that bet- 
ter administrative controls may be secured, 
standard cost records set up, and a more 
thorough understanding of elusive items 
gained.” 

Some of the other prize-winning sugges- 
tions were: (1) that a citywide scrap recla- 
mation yard be set up; (2) that a city-owned 
typewriter repair unit be established; (3) 
that city electrical inspection, now done by 
three separate departments, be consolidated; 
(4) that a central garage supply taxi service 
to all departments; (5) that a property ac- 
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countability control system be created; and 
(6) that policemen and firemen be relieved 
from messenger assignments by using lower 
paid civilian employees. 


City Employees and Payrolls 


tbe report of the first quarterly em- 
ployment survey of state and local gov- 
ernments by the United States Bureau of the 
Census was released late in March. The re- 
ports contain information on the number of 
municipal employees and the amount of the 
payroll for cities over 5,000 classified by 
general governmental employees and public 
service enterprise employees. For each city 
is shown the total number of employees in 
general governmental functions, the number 
of such full-time permanent employees, of 
part-time employees, and of temporary em- 
ployees. For public service enterprises are 
shown the total number of employees and 
the number of permanent full-time workers. 
Payrolls shown are for the month of January, 
1940, and for the year 1939 for each of the 
two groups. Separate reports are being issued 
for cities having less than 5,000, and for 
certain counties. 

The first of these quarterly studies rep- 
resents the co-operative efforts of four 
agencies which heretofore conducted indi- 
vidual surveys: the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, the International City Managers’ 
Association, and the Bureau of the Census, 
the latter undertaking to secure the informa- 
tion, thereby eliminating the separate can- 
vasses. The 1940 Municipal Year Book con- 
tains the figures for the first quarter. 

Monthly data have been available for many 
years on employment and payrolls for the fed- 
eral government and for various private 
industries. Heretofore, however, current fig- 
ures for state and local government employ- 
ment and payrolls for less than a year have 
been completely lacking. The new survey of 
the Bureau of the Census which is to be 
repeated in each quarter will supply this in- 
formation for a comprehensive sample of 
governmental units of different sizes and 
types. The prompt publication of the data 
secured is one of the most important features 
of this survey. Municipal officials will wel- 
come this useful information. 
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The Sliding Scale Plan of Utility 
Rate Control Reduces Rates 


CCORDING to current reports, Wash- 
ington, D. C., electric consumers have 
again received a substantial rate reduction 
for 1940. This is based on the 1939 opera- 
tion of the Potomac Electric Power Com- 
pany, determined on the famous Washington 
sliding scale plan. This plan has produced 
rate reductions every year since it was put 
into effect in 1925. The reduction this year 
aggregates about $575,000. Of this amount, 
$150,000 goes to residential users, and the 
rest to commercial and industrial customers. 
Under the administration of the plan Wash- 
ington residential rates have come to be 
among the lowest in the large cities of the 
country, while at the beginning of 1925 they 
were among the highest. 

Top residential rates have been reduced 
during the period since 1925 from 10 cents 
per kwh to 3.9 cents. According to the latest 
Federal Power Commission report on elec- 
tric bills for cities of 50,000 population and 
over, the Washington monthly residential 
bill for 100 kwh was $2.71 as of January 1, 
1940; this applied to ordinary homes for 
lighting, small appliances, and refrigeration. 
For 250 kwh the bill was $5.01; this nor- 
mally covers also electric cooking. In only 
the following cities over 50,000 were there 
lower bills for 100 or 250 kwh: 


100 kwh 
Tacoma, Washington .................. $1.70 
Chattanooga, Tennessee ................ 2.50 
ne oe i bala wenn eewae 2.50 
Covington, Kentucky .................. 2.50 
Knoxville, Tennessee .................. 2.50 
Nashville, Tennessee .................. 2.50 
Madison, Wisconsin ................... 2.60 
I i ang matlab ainé,a 5 esse h wlan 2.65 
EE, Ny nin 6 alan wetaow vee es 2.71 
250 kwh 
Tacoma, Washington .................. $3.20 
I ners og AS 4d de ake amine 4.75 
Covington, Kentucky .................. 4.75 
Springfield, Illinois .................... 4.80 
EE italia «kd gnke vee ae 4h 4.87 
MN aa 5d oss esin sme nae 4.95 
Chattanooga, Tennessee ................ 5.00 
Knoxville, Tennessee................... 5.00 
Nashville, Tennessee .................. 5.00 
oe ree ee 5.01 


These distinctly low rate cities consist of 
the three TVA and other municipal plants, 
plus Cincinnati, Covington, Topeka, and 
Madison, which are served by private com- 
panies. The notable Washington record has 
been achieved through annual rate adjust- 
ments, based upon systematic administra- 
tion of a definite franchise. First, the rate 
base is a definite sum established through 
regular accounting procedure; it escapes the 
unworkable “fair value” rule and substitutes 
in effect “prudent investment.” Second, a 
standard rate of 6 per cent is allowed as 
return on the rate base. Third, the excess of 
net earnings realized by the company in any 
year above the standard rate of return is 
divided equally between the company and 
the consumers by reducing rates in the fol- 
lowing year by an amount calculated to save 
the consumers one-half of the surplus profit. - 
At the close of every year there is factual 
determination of the rate base, the standard 
return, and the excess earnings above the 
standard return to be divided equally be- 
tween the company and the consumers in 
accordance with the method explained above. 

With this plan for an “automatic” revision 
of rates based upon actual records of opera- 
tion, both the customers and the company 
benefit. Under such systematic procedure 
there is inducement for the company to build 
up electric consumption and to institute all 
available advances in economy. Consequently 
there have been rate reductions at the end 
of every year and always additional returns 
to the company above the standard. The 
great reduction in rates and the efforts of the 
company lifted the average monthly residen- 
tial consumption from about 25 kwh at the 
beginning of 1925 to over 100 kwh at the 
present time. Furthermore, the company has 
obtained an average rate of return of about 
14 per cent during the period since 1925. 
Systematic rate control thus has produced 
excellent results both for consumers and the 
company. The Washington experience of 
systematic administration points the way in 
other cities where increasing utilization and 
greater economy can be obtained through 
exact standards of regulation ——JoHN BAUER, 
director, The American Public Utilities Bu- 
reau, New York. 
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Milk Supply in 155 Cities Rated 90 Per 


Cent or More 


. new rating of market-milk supplies 
of cities by the United States Public 
Health Service lists only 16 cities which have 
100 per cent of their milk pasteurized and 
also a compliance rating of 90 per cent or 
more with the Grade A pasteurized milk re- 
quirements of the Public Health Service. 
Each year the Health Service lists all cities 
which have 90 per cent ratings. This year’s 
list includes, in addition to the 16 cities 
mentioned, 95 cities in which only part of 
the milk is pasteurized, and 44 cities in 
which none of the milk is pasteurized. But 
in all of these cities the pasteurized and/or 
raw milk meets the federal requirements to 
the extent of 90 per cent or more. 

Of the 16 cities on the list which have 
100 per cent pasteurization, six of them— 
Glencoe, Highland Park, Kenilworth, Lake 
Bluff, Lake Forest, and Winnetka, Illinois— 
co-operate in an agreement for the joint 
* supervision of milk production. Also inter- 
esting is the fact that one of the cities on 
this list is Tarboro, North Carolina, which 
has a municipally owned and operated milk 
plant. The remainder of the cities on this 
list are Elgin, Evanston, and Waukegan, 
Illinois; Albert Lea, Rochester, and Winona, 
Minnesota; St. Louis, Missouri; and Clinton 
and Fort Bragg, North Carolina. 

The Public Health Service does not intend 
to imply that only those communities on the 
several lists are provided with high grade 
milk supplies, but it does mean that the 
listed cities do have a very high degree of 
excellence in the ratings made by their re- 
spective state milk sanitation authorities, 
in accordance with the Public Health Serv- 
ice rating methods, and by occasional check 
surveys made by the federal service itself. 


Cincinnati Awarded First Place in 
National Fire Waste Contest 


OMPETING with approximately three 
hundred cities having a total population 

of 30,000,000, Cincinnati, Ohio, won the 
grand award in the 1939 Inter-Chamber Fire 
Waste Contest. The Cincinnati record of 
fire prevention accomplishments was the best 
of all cities that participated. Cincinnati was, 
of course, the winner in its population group; 
the winners in the five other population 


groups were: Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Hart- 
ford, Connecticut; Lakewood, Ohio; Park- 
ersburg, West Virginia; and Ridgewood, 
New Jersey. Lakewood, Ohio, has accom- 
plished the unique feat of holding first place 
in its class for 12 successive years, while 
Parkersburg, West Virginia, won for the fifth 
consecutive year. For all the cities reporting 
in the contest, the per capita fire loss was 
$1.41 as compared with an average per 
capita loss of $1.45 for the years 1934 to 
1938 inclusive. The Inter-Chamber Fire 
Waste Contest is sponsored by the National 
Fire Waste Council in co-operation with the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
The cities are graded so that credit is given 
for their fire loss records, their educational 
activities, and their permanent improvements 
to eliminate the fire hazards. 


Ten Cities Adopt Council-Manager 
Plan—Total 511 


URING the first three months of 1940, 

ten municipalities adopted and one 
abandoned the council-manager plan. Bridg- 
ton (2,659), Bar Harbor (4,486), and Lin- 
coln (2,161), Maine, have voted to adopt 
the manager plan, but in the case of Bar 
Harbor the charter must be approved by the 
state legislature. At their annual town meet- 
ing in March the Maine towns of Jay, 
Linneus, Hodgdon (1,054), Norridgewock 
(1,478), Randolph (1,957); and Vergennes 
(1,705), Vermont, adopted the manager plan, 
and Millinocket, Maine (approximately 
5,000) voted in favor of drafting a manager 
charter for submission at a special election. 
Superior, Wisconsin (36,113), on April 2 
adopted the manager plan by a vote of 7,320 
to 4,709 and Winnsboro, South Carolina 
(2,344), recently voted in favor of this form 
of government, but in the latter city the 
question must be submitted to a general 
election. Other cities which are voting on 
the adoption of the manager plan this month 
are Fair Haven, Vermont (2,289), Arcadia, 
California (5,216), and Mankato, Minnesota 
(14,038); and Silverton, Oregon (2,462), 
will vote on May 17. Huron, South Dakota 
(10,946), recently voted to abandon the 
manager plan adopted in 1935 and return to 
the commission form. A total of 511 cities 
and counties are now operating under the 
manager plan. 
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In Kansas City, Missouri, a fusionist 
group on April 2 elected a mayor and seven 
of the eight councilmen who will take office 
on April 17. The Pendergast machine, which 
has controlled the city hall for years, elected 
one councilman. 


Kansas City Wins Grand Prize in 
National Traffic Safety Contest 


ANSAS CITY, Missouri, has been 
awarded the grand prize in the 1939 Na- 
tional Traffic Safety Contest as a result of its 
remarkable reduction of 53 per cent in traffic 
deaths, accomplished through an unusually 
comprehensive safety program carried on by 
the city traffic engineer, the police depart- 
ment, the schools, and the Kansas City 
Safety Council. Five other cities won first- 
place awards in their population groups: 
Cleveland, Ohio; Worcester, Massachusetts; 
Pontiac, Michigan; Clarksburg, West Vir- 
ginia; and Aberdeen, South Dakota. A total 
of 1,236 cities participated in the contest. 

Scoring of the contest was based on a max- 
imum score of 100 possible points. The 
motor vehicle death rate accounted for 50 
points, and the remaining 50 points were 
divided among accident reporting systems, 
traffic engineering and enforcement, child 
safety programs, and public education. Kan- 
sas City had 32 traffic deaths in 1939, a 
reduction from 69 in 1938 and from an 
average of 71 for the three years preceding 
1939. Its death rate per 100,000 persons 
was 7.8 as compared to a national average 
for cities of 14.2. 

Figures released by the National Safety 
Council show a loss of about 32,600 lives 
through motor vehicle accidents in 1939— 
approximately the same number as in 1938. 
In addition to the 32,600 deaths, traffic acci- 
dents during 1939 resulted in approximately 
1,150,000 nonfatal injuries, about 90,000 of 
which caused permanent disability. The di- 
rect economic losses resulting from all 1939 
traffic accidents are estimated at $1,500,000,- 
000. 

City traffic death figures showed an aver- 
age reduction of 3 per cent last year. How- 
ever, less than one-third of the motor vehicle 
deaths occurred in cities over 10,000 popula- 
tion. In rural areas and smaller cities there 
was an increase of 2 per cent in the number 
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of traffic deaths. Of the 415 cities over 
10,000 population which submitted reports 
in the 1939 traffic safety contest, all except 
Dubuque, Iowa, and Poughkeepsie, New 
York, in the population group between 30,- 
000 and 100,000, and 36 cities between 
10,000 and 30,000 reported one or more 
motor vehicle traffic deaths during the con- 
test period of 1939. 


Important Annual Conferences for 
Municipal Officials 


NATIONAL FIRE PROTECTION ASSOCIA- 
TION—Atlantic City, New Jersey, May 8-11. 
General Manager, Percy Bugbee, 60 Battery- 
march Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HousING OF- 
FICIALS—Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, May 15- 
17. Executive Director, Coleman Woodbury, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TAX ADMIN- 
ISTRATORS—St. Louis, Missouri, May 26-28. 
Executive Secretary, Albert Lepawsky, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 

MUNICIPAL FINANCE OFFICERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TIoN—Detroit, Michigan, June 17-19. Ex- 
ecutive Director, Carl H. Chatters, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF PLANNING OFFI- 
c1aLs—San Francisco, California, July 8-11. 
Executive Director, Walter H. Blucher, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHIEFS 
oF PoLticeE—Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Septem- 
ber 9-12. Executive Vice-President, William 
P. Rutledge, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ASSESSING OF- 
FICERS—Baltimore, Maryland, September 
9-12. Executive Director, Albert W. Noonan, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL City MANAGERS’ Asso- 
cIATION—Colorado Springs, Colorado, Sep- 
tember 23-26. Executive Director, Clarence 
E. Ridley, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

AMERICAN PuBLIc Works AssocIATION— 
Detroit, Michigan, September 30 to October 
2. Executive Director, Frank W. Herring, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

Crvit SERVICE ASSEMBLY OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA—Cleveland, Ohio, Sep- 
tember 30-October 4. Executive Director, 
G. Lyle Belsley, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago. 























What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 














EZONING for Residences. Los Angeles has 
recently rezoned approximately four miles 
of business-zone frontage to residential zones. 
Surveys by planning agencies in other cities have 
revealed the need for rezoning. Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts, has zoned enough land for business 
use for a city over 800,000 population, although 
its population is about 195,000. St. Louis is 
using 1,768 acres for commercial purposes, as 
against 3,432 zoned in this class. The whole 
metropolitan region around Cleveland has zoned 
240 miles of its 444 miles of main streets for 
business purposes, while only 125 miles are now 
so used. 


Portable Radio Transmitters. Experimental 
tests with special radio transmitters are being 
conducted by the New York City police. Trans- 
mission is accomplished through a microphone 
hidden under the vest of the patrolman. To 
date messages broadcast through these portable 
transmitters have been received and recorded up 
to 200 feet. 


New Housing Projects. USHA-aided projects 
have been opened recently in Augusta, Georgia, 
and Austin, Texas, for families with incomes 
averaging about $500 a year. Similar projects 
recently opened in Dayton, Ohio, and Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania, reach families whose in- 
comes average less than $900 a year. Average 
monthly shelter rent in the four projects range 
from $8.52 for one project in Augusta, to 
$13.99 in one of the projects in Allentown. 


New York to Bar Interstate Buses. Effective 
January 1, 1941, all interstate and inter-urban 
buses will be barred from congested traffic areas 
in Manhattan, Mayor LaGuardia recently an- 
nounced. 


* Chiefly from news letters published by the 
American Municipal Association, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, American Public Works 
Association, American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials, Civil Service Assembly, Federation of 
Tax Administrators, Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers, International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, International City Managers’ Association, 
Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, National 
Association of Assessing Officers, National Asso- 
ciation of Housing Officials, National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, and United States Confer- 
ence of Mayors. 


Drunken Driving Charges Low Among 
Youths. Youths under 25 are arrested far less 
often on drunken driving charges than are their 
elders, according to a survey in 41 key cities 
over 100,000 population, conducted by the 
safety education department of the Aetna Life 
Affiliated Companies. Only three cities reported 
that the majority of drivers arrested for drunk- 
enness were under 25. In Detroit the average 
age of persons arrested for drunken driving was 
38.1 years. In 19 cities it was reported that 
there was an average decrease of 19.3 per cent 
in the number of arrests among all age groups 
in 1939 as compared with the same period dur- 
ing 1938. 


Engineer’s Office on Wheels. An office built 
in a trailer is now being used by the field engi- 
neer of the Galesburg (Illinois) Sanitary Dis- 
trict. Built into a small homemade trailer are 
a large drafting board, a desk, windows, lights, 
and a telephone. The trailer is hauled to the 
site of the construction work, connected to a 
power line and to a telephone line, and the 
engineer has a convenient office ready for use. 


Neon Traffic Signs. The city of Springfield, 
Illinois, is making use of red neon traffic signs 
for two different purposes. The tourist enter- 
ing the city at night is greeted by a large neon 
sign announcing the speed limit, and downtown 
traffic lights have fastened below the lights prom- 
inent neon “No Left Turn” signs which are il- 
luminated only while the green light is burning. 


Wire Tapping Illegal. Although the recent 
decision of the United States Supreme Court 
which outlaws the use of evidence obtained by 
wire tapping in federal criminal trials did not 
specifically outlaw its use in trial in state courts, 
authorities believe that the decision indicates 
that such use will also be held illegal if tested. 


Police Prevent Parking Pilferings. When the 
Cincinnati police see a parked automobile with 
exposed property inside they leave a card on 
the car which says, “It has come to our atten- 
tion that you have unintentionally invited a 
theft from your auto. You have done this by 
leaving loose property exposed in your car. This 
is a very dangerous practice . . . We have 
watched your property closely during your ab- 
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sence and we hope that we have protected and 
preserved it for you. However, it is our most 
fervent wish that you will not be negligent in 
this manner again...” The card, signed by the 
chief of police and the patrolman, has met with 
very favorable reception by the public. 


Local Income Tax Upheld. Philadelphia’s 1% 
per cent tax on incomes has been upheld by the 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court and immediately 
after the decision was announced taxpayers com- 
menced to make payments. By February 20, 
almost one-half million dollars had been re- 
ceived. The tax is expected to yield $18,000,000 
annually. 


Boost for Publicly Owned Utilities. The low- 
est residential bill in the United States for each 
of the six levels of kilowatt hour consumption 
selected as being typical was for a municipally 
owned utility, the Federal Power Commission 
has announced. As of January 1, 1940, the 
lowest bill for 15 kilowatt hour consumption 
per month was in Fort Wayne, Indiana; for 25 
kilowatt hours per month, in Chattanooga, 
Knoxville, and Nashville, Tennessee (all of 
which purchase TVA power), and for 40, 100, 
250, and 500 kilowatt hours in Tacoma, Wash- 
ington. 


Physical Tests for Refuse Collectors. Refuse 
collectors in New York City must in the future 
prove themselves of better than average strength 
by passing strenuous physical tests as part of 
their civil service examination. The test, in- 
augurated for 35,000 candidates for refuse col- 
lection jobs, will test and grade such abilities as 
handling an ash can, manipulating 50 to 80 
pound dumbbells, endurance running with 
weights, jumping a three-foot hurdle, and fence 
climbing. Candidates may train for the endur- 
ance examination in gymnasiums made available 
to them without cost by the city’s department 
of parks and the board of education. 


Tax Receipts for Auto Licenses. The Mary- 
land legislature has granted authority to 60 
cities to withhold motor car licenses unless a 
receipt for property taxes is presented. In 14 
other states, motorists applying for 1940 licenses 
must produce evidence that they have paid prop- 
erty taxes on their automobiles before licenses 
are granted. 


Compulsory Blood Tests. The attorney gen- 
eral of Illinois in a recent opinion stated that 
neither a coroner nor any law enforcing or 
police officer has the lawful right or authority 
to compel any person to submit to a blood test 
for the purpose of determining whether or not 
he was intoxicated at the time he was supposed 
to have caused the death of another. 


Use of Drunkometer. The city counselor of 
Kansas City, Missouri, has recommended that 
all persons arrested in that city for driving 
under the influence of intoxicating liquors be 
required to submit to a drunkometer test. The 
municipal judge accepts the analysis of the 
drunkometer when the tests are presented by a 
registered chemist or a registered pharmacist. 


Cincinnati Uses Prisoner Belt. A new prisoner 
belt has been put into use by the Cincinnati 
police department on an experimental basis. 
The belt is used to secure the attachment of 
handcuffs to a specially reinforced belt which, 
when placed around the handcuffed prisoner’s 
waist, prevents him from raising his hands 
above his head. 


Portable Radio for Firemen. A seven and 
one-half pound portable two-way radio which 
may be strapped to the chest of firemen while 
on duty has been developed by the Chicago 
Police Department radio technicians. Prelimi- 
nary experiments of the Chicago Fire Depart- 
ment indicate that the use of such sets has defi- 
nite possibilities in directing manpower and 
equipment in and around a fire. Initial tests 
indicate that the set will work satisfactorily in 
downtown streets at a distance of three-quarters 
of a mile. 


Trickling Water Speeds Payments. The man- 
ager of the Lakeview, Oregon, water company 
is using an interesting technique for encouraging 
the payment of delinquent water bills. Instead 
of turning off the water completely, the com- 
pany attaches to the meter a device which slows 
the flow down to a mere trickle. After waiting 
ten minutes for a water glass to fill or four days 
to fill a bath tub, the tardy payers usually are 
eager to pay their back bills. 


Police Network Extended. Every radio- 
equipped police car in the state of New Hamp- 
shire, including those of sheriffs, deputy sheriffs, 
and municipal police departments, is now linked 
with state police headquarters. It is now pos- 
sible to reach any county or municipal police 
official virtually immediately by relaying infor- 
mation to him over the state police radio trans- 
mitter. 


Control of Billboards. Two Florida cities have 
taken unique steps toward the elimination of 
billboards. The city of Fort Myers has virtually 
eliminated them by a tax of 10 cents per square 
foot of sign surface. The city of Lake Worth 
has prohibited all billboards within 200 feet of 
the street unless attached to a building of stable 
construction to withstand high winds. The latter 
ordinance, legally based upon protection of 
public safety, has forced down a large per- 
centage of billboards in that city. 
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Fire Insurance Premium Savings. Citizens of 
Portland, Oregon, will receive an average re- 
duction in fire insurance premiums of about 8 
per cent as a result of a change in the city’s 
fire classification on January 1, 1940, from Class 
3 to Class 2. Seattle is the only other city west 
of the Mississippi with a Class 2 rating. There 
are no Class 1 cities. 


Another New Method of Highway Safety 
Promotion. The Utah Traffic Safety Council, 
in an effort to halt the rise in accidents during 
the Christmas holiday season, used two interest- 
ing methods of warning citizens. A reminder 
against driving while intoxicated was distributed 
with each package of liquor sold by the Utah 
Liquor Commission, and pedestrian warnings 
were inclosed with every check issued by the 
state public welfare division in the month of 
January. 


New Device Records Traffic Violations. A new 
device mounted behind the windshields of police 
cars consists of a camera which takes clear and 
accurate pictures of the entire roadway ahead of 
the patrol car to show the details of positions of 
cars, their license numbers, and roadway signs. 
The camera in addition photographs a clocklike 
type of speedometer mounted on the left fender 
of the police car. Thus the officer pursuing a 
motorist may make a photographic record show- 
ing the exact speed the violator was traveling, 
other violations committed, as well as his license 
number. This photograph may then be used as 
court evidence. 


Teach Them While They're Young. Citizens 
of Pontiac, Michigan, who receive their first 
drivers’ licenses also are written special letters 
by the police department welcoming them into 
the fraternity of the driving public and soliciting 
their co-operation in the observance and enforce- 
ment of traffic and other laws. Pontiac won first 
place in its population group in the 1939 Na- 
tional Traffic Safety Contest. 


Visiting Housekeepers for Poorly Housed 
Families. Six visiting housekeepers hired by the 
city’s Better Housing League are aiding Cin- 
cinnati’s unemployed families with their housing 
problems. The job of the visiting house- 
keeper is to improve home management and liv- 
ing conditions whenever possible. Among other 
duties, they try to help families which have been 
given eviction orders and to move persons who 
are ill to available better homes. They also 
attempt to secure through the city’s building 


department condemnation or repair of unin- 
habitable houses. 


Three-Platoon System for Firemen. The in- 
stallation of the three-platoon system in the 
New York City fire department was recently 
completed with an increase in the uniformed 
force of 54 per cent and an added yearly cost 
of over $12,000,000. This was done in accord- 
ance with a law passed in 1936 and approved 
by the voters of New York City on November 
3, 1936, providing that no member of the de- 
partment should be required to be on duty 
more than one 8-hour tour in any 24 hours, with 
one day off each week. Three years were re- 
quired to change over to the new system. 


Electric Rates Move Steadily Downward. The 
average residential electric bill in cities of 50,- 
000 or more population has been reduced in 
every year without exception from 1924 to 
1940, according to studies of the Federal Power 
Commission. Typical bills for 25-kilowatt hours 
of consumption have been reduced from 7.7 
cents to 5.4 cents in the 17-year period; 100- 
kilowatt hour bills from 6.2 cents per kilowatt 
hour to 3.9 cents; and 250-kilowatt hour bills 
from 5.3 cents to 2.8 cents. These represent 
reductions of 30 per cent, 37 per cent, and 40 
per cent, respectively. 


Local Prohibition. Six years after the repeal 
of the national prohibition amendment, about 
one-sixth of the population of the United States 
continues to live in bone-dry territory. Three 
states — Kansas, Mississippi, and Oklahoma — 
have remained totally dry since repeal, and 10 
states have remained totally wet. However, in 
the 35 other states there are numerous counties, 
towns, townships, wards, and precincts which by 
local options have decided to be dry. In 1939 
there were 1,136 local option elections held in 
22 states, with 545 being won by the Wets and 
591 by the Drys— most of the latter being in 
smaller communities. 


More Revenue and Refunding Bonds. A rapid 
growth in the use of revenue bonds by cities 
was experienced from 1929 to 1939 as the per- 
centage of total municipal bonds which they 
represented increased from .73 per cent to 12.6 
per cent. The use of revenue bonds has in- 
creased because of tax and debt limits and the 
desire to participate in federal projects. Re- 
funding bonds, during the same period, increased 
from 1.3 per cent to 22.5 per cent. There was a 
large decrease in the percentages of road bonds 
and school bonds issued by cities. 
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Recent City Manager Appointments 














L. V. Bean.—Appointed city manager of 
Waycross, Georgia, on February 1, 1940. 
Born at Lexington, Kentucky, on April 3, 
1887. Education: attended University of 
Kentucky for three years. Ex- 
perience: engaged in construc- 
tion engineering work for a 
number of years prior to 1928; 
city manager, Waycross, Geor- 
gia, 1928-33, inclusive; city 
manager, Paducah, Kentucky, 
1934-39, inclusive. 

Percy Bloxam.—Appointed 
city manager of Roxboro, North 
Carolina, on March 4, 1940. 
Born in Chesham, England, on 
March 30, 1889. Education: 
B. S. C. degree, 1909, Trinity 
College at University of Lon- 
don; graduate work at Heidel- 
berg, Germany. Experience: 
city engineer, Salisbury, North 
Carolina, 1922-24; private practice in the 
same city, 1924-34; chief architect and en- 
gineer, United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, at Raleigh, 1934-38; and in recent years 
projects supervisor for WPA in Wake County. 

Chester C. Fisk.—Appointed city man- 
ager of Berkeley, California, on March 22, 
1940. Born in Helena, Montana, on May 
14, 1900. Education: B. S. degree in civil 
engineering, 1925, University of California, 
and graduate courses in public administra- 
tion at same school. Experience: draftsman, 
Berkeley, 1925-29; assistant city engineer, 
Berkeley, 1929-35; executive assistant to 
city manager, 1935-40; and since August, 
1939, also budget and purchasing officer in 
Berkeley. 

Don C. Page.—Appointed borough man- 
ager of Boyertown, Pennsylvania, on January 





CHESTER C. Fisk 


8, 1940. Born in Woburn, Massachusetts, on 
November 28, 1893. Education: two years 
in civil engineering at Northeastern Univer- 
sity. Experience: bridge engineer, 1930- 
35, and office engineer, 1935-38, 
bridge estimator, 1938-39, Penn- 
sylvania Department of High- 
ways, Scranton and Harrisburg; 
construction engineer, Empire 
Construction Company, from 
1939 until time of appointment 
as borough manager. 

A. C. Stubbs. — Appointed 
city manager of Leesburg, Flor- 
ida, on February 13, 1940. 
Education: B. S. in medicine, 
1923, Emory University; grad- 
uate courses at the University 
of Florida. Experience: assist- 
ant tax assessor and later em- 
ployed in the delinquent tax 
department, Lake County, Flor- 
ida, 1928 to time of appointment as manager 
of Leesburg. 

Ross E. Windom. — Appointed city 
manager of Portsmouth, Ohio, on March 15, 
1940. Born at Mowrystown, Ohio, on April 
13, 1902. Education: attended Otterbein 
College and Ohio State University; did grad- 
uate work in electrical engineering; sub- 
scriber to correspondence courses on The 
American City and Its Government and on 
Municipal Personnel Administration, In- 
stitute for Training in Municipal Administra- 
tion. Experience: United States Govern- 
ment mail clerk 1920-22; police motorcycle 
officer and later electrical engineer, city of 
Westerville, Ohio, 1922-25; assistant city 
manager, 1925-30; city manager, Westerville, 
Ohio, 1930 to time of appointment as city 
manager of Portsmouth, Ohio. 


"THE five city managers promoted from one city to another in 1939 made a total of 249 
promotions in the city-manager profession since 1908. Eighty-two managers in service 
at the end of 1939 had managed more than one city. . . . Of the 483 managers in service 
at the end of 1939, 61, or 13 per cent, had served 15 years or more; 155 managers had man- 
aged cities for 10 years or longer; while 284, or 59 per cent, had had five or more years of 
manager experience—The Municipal Year Book, 1940. 
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The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 














THE Municipat YEAR Book, 1940. Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. April, 1940. 
630pp. $5. 

This is the seventh year of issue of what is 
now considered the standard reference work on 
the activities and statistical data for American 
cities. This volume is 42 pages larger than the 
1939 issue and contains 24 major tables and 
11 new sections, The material in the book is 
entirely rearranged so that the articles and 
tabular information on each subject are brought 
together. This book will answer many of the 
questions which come before municipal admin- 
istrators each day; if the answer is not there, 
the book will tell the administrator where the 
information can be secured. The five sections 
are: Governmental Units, Personnel, Finance, 
Municipal Activities, and Directories of Officials. 


ZONING: THE LAws, ADMINISTRATION, AND 
Court Decisions DuRING THE FIRST 
Twenty YEARS. By Edward M. Bassett. 
Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 22 
Street, New York. 1940. 275pp. $3.00. 
Concerning this reissue of an earlier edition 

of a standard work, the American Society of 

Planning Officials states: “It is inconceivable 

that any planning office dealing with zoning 

matters, any city attorney, or any law office 
dealing with zoning should be without it.” 


(1) City-MANAGER GOVERNMENT IN JACK- 
sON, MICHIGAN. 52pp. 50 cents. (2) 
City-MANAGER GOVERNMENT IN KINGs- 
PORT, TENNESSEE. 29pp. 25 cents. By 
Harold A. Stone, Don K. Price, and Kath- 
ryn H. Stone. Public Administration Serv- 
ice, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1940. 
These two studies bring to nine the reports 

based on field surveys sponsored by the Com- 

mittee on Public Administration of the Social 

Science Research Council. 


PUBLIC PERSONNEL REview. The quarterly 
journal of the Civil Service Assembly of 
the United States and Canada, 1313 East 
60 Street, Chicago. Vol. I, No. 1, April, 
1940. $5 a year. 

This new journal dealing with administrative 
and technical problems in the field of public 
personnel administration contains eight articles 
including one on “Personnel Administration in 
Its Seventh Decade,” by Leonard D. White; an- 
other on political neutrality of the civil service; 
merit systems under the Social Security Act; 
notifying applicants of test results; progress in 
the selection of patrolmen. Special sections are 
devoted to court decisions, book reviews, and 
article abstracts. This well-edited journal will 
be of great value to municipal administrators 
and others interested in improving public per- 
sonnel administration. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


GENERAL 


ADVERTISING BY THE STATES. Council of State 
Governments, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago, 
1940. 3lpp. $1. 

City Proposats VoTeD UPON IN ELECTIONS OF 
1939—FINAL Report. United States Bureau 
of the Census, Washington, D. C. 1940. 26pp. 

FEDERAL REGULATORY ACTION AND CONTROL. By 
Frederick F. Blachly and Miriam E. Oatman. 
Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C. 
1940. 356pp. $3. 

GOVERNMENT; THE CITIZENS’ BusINEss. Pro- 
ceedings of the Citizens’ Conference on Gov- 
ernment Management, Estes Park, Colorado, 
1939. University of Denver, Denver, Col- 
orado. 1939. 624pp. $3. 


How Councit-MANAGER GOVERNMENT _IS 
Workinc. National Municipal League, 299 
Broadway, New York. 1940. 3lpp. 25 cents. 

MANAGER GOVERNMENT IN ALBEMARLE COUNTY, 
VirGIniA. By Edward Overman. Bureau of 
Public Administration, University of Vir- 
ginia, Charlottesville, Virginia. 1940. 163pp. 

OPPORTUNITIES IN GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT. 
By L. J. O’Rourke. Garden City Publishing 
Company, Inc., New York. 1940. 307pp. 
$1.00. 

STATE AND LocAL GOVERNMENT IN TEXAS. By 
Caleb Patterson and Others. Macmillan Com- 
pany, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York. 1940. 
586pp. $2.50. 

To WEIGH AND TO CoNnsIDER: A CONSOLIDA- 
TION OF THE MUNICIPALITIES OF PASSAIC AND 
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CLIFTON, NEW Jersey. Princeton Local Gov- 
ernment Survey, Princeton University, Prince- 
ton. 1940. 24pp. 

THE Tort LIABILITY OF PUBLIC OFFICERS. By 
Leon P. David. Public Administration Serv- 
ice, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1940. 
93pp. $1.00. 

Tort Notice oF CLAIM STATUTES; LEGAL IN- 
TERPRETATION AND EFFECT. National Insti- 
tute of Municipal Law Officers, 730 Jack- 
son Place, Washington, D. C. 1940. 37pp. $1. 


EDUCATION 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL 
MEETING, NEw York City, OcTOBER, 1939, 
OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL ON SCHOOLHOUSE 
Construction. Apply to Ray L. Hamon, 
George Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn- 
essee. 1939. 83pp. 50 cents. 

STANDARDS FOR SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS. 
By the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 1939. 63pp. 50 cents. 

Tomorrow’s CITIZENS: A STUDY AND PROGRAM 
FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE NEW ORLEANS 
Pusiic ScHoots. Louisiana Citizens’ Plan- 
ning Committee for Public Education in New 
Orleans. Apply to George T. Kalif, Secretary, 
Room 922, Carondelet Building, New Orleans. 
1940. 515pp. 


FINANCE 


COMPARATIVE TAX RATES IN OREGON CITIES, 
1940. Bureau of Municipal Research and 
Service and League of Oregon Cities, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Eugene. 1940. 9pp. 

EARMARKING OF PUBLIC REVENUES. Depart- 
ment of Government Management, University 
of Denver, Denver, Colorado. 1940. 27pp. 
10 cents. 

FINANCIAL PROBLEMS OF THE CITY OF DETROIT 
IN THE DeprREssION. By Egbert S. Wengert. 
Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research, 
Inc., 5135 Cass Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 
September, 1939. 55pp. $1. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 
THE MUNICIPAL FINANCE OFFICERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION, 1939. The Association, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. February, 1940, Issue of 
Municipal Finance. 50 cents. 

PROPERTY TAX AND ITs CONSEQUENCES IN BUF- 
FALO AND Erte County. Chamber of Com- 
merce, Buffalo, New York. 1940. 42pp. 

PROPERTY TAXATION IN MCPHERSON COUNTY, 
Kansas, 1925-1936. Kansas State Planning 
Board, Topeka. 1939. 187pp. 

STATE AUDITOR AND FISCAL CONTROL IN MiIs- 
sour! Counties. By Victor D. Brannon. Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia. 1939. 106pp. 

Tax RATES AND FINANCIAL Data OF TEXAS 
Citres. In Texas Municipalities, February, 


1940. League of Texas Municipalities, 2220 
Guadalupe Street, Austin. 25 cents. 

TREND OF TAX DELINQUENCY 1930-39 CITIES OF 
Over 50,000 PopuLation. By Frederick L. 
Bird. Municipal Service Department, Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc., 290 Broadway, New York 
City. 1940. 36pp. 


FIRE 


BUILDING CopEs; THEIR SCOPE AND Arms. Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 John 
Street, New York. 1940. 22pp. 

(1) ForcrsLteE Entry EQuipMENT. (2) Fire De- 
PARTMENT LaAppeErRs. International Association 
of Fire Chiefs, 24 West 40 Street, New York. 
1940. 15pp. 25 cents. 

List OF INSPECTED FIRE PROTECTION EQuIp- 
MENT AND MATERIALS. Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, Inc., 207 East Ohio Street, Chicago. 
1940. 15lpp. 

REGULATION OF FIREWORKS. By Carl N. Ever- 
stine. Maryland Legislative Council, State 
House, Annapolis. 1940. 57pp. 

SAFE USE OF VOLATILE PETROLEUM PRODUCTS. 
By John T. Howell. International Associa- 
tion of Fire Chiefs, 24 West 40 Street, New 
York. 1940. 14pp. 15 cents. 

ScHOOL REPORT FOR BUILDING SUPERVISORS AND 
MAINTENANCE OPERATORS. Bureau of Fire, 
Portland Fire College, Portland, Oregon. 
1939. 


HEALTH 


An Economic Stupy oF MILK DISTRIBUTION 
tN Marne Markets. By the Maine Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Orono, Maine. 1939. 
674pp. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON ELIMINATION OF 
Smoke. City Clerk, City Hall, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. February, 1940. 14pp. 

SuMMARY Dicest oF STATE LAws PROVIDING 
FOR CHARITY HosPITAL SERVICE. By Mamie 
Owen. Council of State Governments, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 1940. 4pp. 

TENTH ANNUAL YEAR BOOK OF THE AMERICAN 
Pustic HEALTH ASSOCIATION, 1939-1940. 
American Public Health Association, 50 West 
50 Street, New York. 1940. 136pp. 

HOUSING 

Crvi_ SERVICE IN RELATION TO Hovusinc MAn- 
AGEMENT PERSONNEL. By Beatrice Greenfield 
Rosahn. New York Citizens’ Housing Coun- 
cil, 470 Fourth Avenue, New York. 1940. 
52pp. $1. 

Four MILLIon TENANTS; A Stupy oF ENGLISH 
Hovustnc MANAGEMENT. By Kenneth R. 
Kidd. National Association of Housing Of- 
ficials, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1940. 
90pp. $2. 

INTRODUCTION TO HousING FACTS AND PRINCI- 
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PLES. By Edith Elmer Wood. United States 
Housing Authority, Washington, D. C. 1940. 
161pp. 30 cents. 


JUDICIAL ADMINISTRATION 


GRAND AND PETIT JURIES IN THE UNITED 
StaTEs. Legislative Bureau of Arizona, Phoe- 
nix. 1940. 27pp. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE First NATIONAL PAROLE 
CONFERENCE, WASHINGTON, D. C._ 1940. 
156pp. Apply to Attorney General of the 
United States, Washington, D. C. 


LIBRARIES 


RurAL Lrprary SERVICE. United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
1940. 28pp. 10 cents. 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 


EDUCATIONAL RapIo Script EXCHANGE: FOURTH 
Epit1ion CATALOG. Federal Radio Education 
Committee, United States Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 1940. 82pp. 10 
cents. 


PERSONNEL 


CIRCULAR OF INFORMATION ON CiTy EMPLOYEES’ 
RETIREMENT System. City Clerk, Miami, 
Florida. 1940. 43pp. 

Crvi_ SERVICE RULES EFFECTIVE APRIL, 1938, As 
REVISED TO JANUARY 15, 1940. Civil Service 
Commission, St. Petersburg, Florida. 1940. 
54pp. 

COUNSELING PROGRAM FOR PusBLic EMmpLoy- 
MENT OFFiIces. United States Employment 
Service, Washington, D. C. 1939. 112pp. 

Factors INVOLVED IN PENSION LEGISLATION FOR 
GOVERNMENTAL EMPLOYEES IN _ ILLINOIS. 
Illinois Legislative Council, Springfield. 1940. 
43pp. 

How To TRAIN SUPERVISORS; MANUAL AND 
OUTLINES FOR DETERMINATE DISCUSSION. 
By R. O. Beckman. Harper & Brothers, 49 
East 33 Street, New York. 1940. 305pp. $3. 

PENSION PLANS AND THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT. 
By F. B. Brower Company. National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, New York. De- 
cember, 1939. 46pp. 

POLICE AND PENSION SYSTEMS OF THE CITY OF 
SCHENECTADY. Bureau of Municipal Research, 
Inc., Schenectady, New York. 1940. 64pp. 

REPORT OF EXAMINATION OF PUBLIC PENSION 
Funps. Illinois Department of Insurance, 
Springfield, 1939. 271pp. 

RETIREMENT PLAN FOR MUNICIPAL EMPLOYEES. 
City Manager, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1939. 
16pp. 


SYSTEM OF SERVICE RATINGS FOR THE CALIFOR- 
NIA STATE Civit Service. California Person- 
nel Board, Sacramento. 1939. 88pp. 


PLANNING 


AMERICAN PLANNING AND Civic ANNUAL. By 
Harlean James. American Planning and Civic 
Association, 901 Union Trust Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 1939. 288pp. $3. 

ComMuNITY Forests. By Nelson C. Brown. 
United States Forest Service, Washington, 
D. C. 1939. 10 cents. 

ORDINANCE AND GUIDE, LAND SUBDIVISION, 
KERN County, CALIFoRNIA. By C. A. James 
and W. H. Jahant. Kern County Planning 
Commission, Bakersfield, California. 1939. 

REPORT ON THE REHABILITATION OF SOUTH- 
TOWN CuHicaco. By Lincoln Rogers. South- 
town Planning Association, 6700 Emerald 
Avenue, Chicago. 1939. 25pp. 

ZONING MANUAL FOR MAINE Towns. By Orren 
Chalmer Hormell and Roy H. Owsley. Bu- 
reau for Research in Municipal Government, 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine. 1940. 
89pp. 


WELFARE 


ADMINISTRATION OF RELIEF IN ILLINOIS. Re- 
search Department, Illinois Legislative Coun- 
cil, Springfield. 1940. 40pp. 

ADMINISTRATION OF RELIEF IN NEw York City. 
Department of Investigation, City Hall, New 
York. 1940. 345pp. 

Civit SERVICE IN PUBLIC WELFARE. By Alice 
Campbell Klein. Russell Sage Foundation, 
130 East 22 Street, New York. 1940. 444pp. 
$2.25. 

FINANCING ECONOMIC SECURITY IN THE UNITED 
StaTes. By William Withers. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York. 
1939. 210pp. $2.75. 

GENERAL CONFERENCE REPORT PRESENTED AT 
WuiITE House CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN IN 
A Democracy. United States Children Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 1940. S5Opp. 

LirE IN Lonc BeacuH: A Survey oF Com- 
MUNITY WELFARE SERVICES AND NEEDS. By 
George B. Mangold. Long Beach Community 
Chest, Long Beach, California. 1939. 108pp. 
$1. 

SocrAL RELATIONSHIPS AND INSTITUTIONS IN 
SEVEN NEW RurAL CoMMUNITIES. Charles 
P. Loomis. Farm Security Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 1940. 82pp. 

UrBAN YouTH: THEIR CHARACTERISTICS AND 
Economic ProsLemMs. Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C. 1939. 45pp. 
































Personnel Exchange Service 


This section lists known vacancies, personnel available, appaintments and 
promotions in the government service. Personnel agencies and appointing 
authorities are invited to make use of this section inaugurated to aid in 
the development of the career idea in the public administrative service. 














POSITIONS OPEN 


}  eagy FALLs, VERMONT (3,930). City Man- 
ager. Morton F. Downing, who has served 
as manager of Bellows Falls and Rockingham 
(5,302), since April, 1931, has resigned effective 
as soon as his successor can be appointed. The 
council desires a man with previous city-man- 
ager experience. Approximate salary, $3,000. 
Applications may be sent to G. H. Cryan, city 
clerk, 27 Center Street, Bellows Falls. 

Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. City Planning Di- 
rector. The Los Angeles Civil Service Com- 
mission has waived residence requirements for 
the position of administrative head of the de- 
partment of city planning. Salary $5,000 a 
year. A detailed announcement may be secured 
from the Civil Service Commission, city hall, 
Los Angeles, and applications must be received 
not later than April 26. 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF 
THE INTERIOR. Park Superintendent. The posi- 
tion open is that of administrative officer in 
charge of the park system of the District of 
Columbia. Salary $6,500. An announcement and 
an application form can be secured from the 
United States Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Closing date, May 6, 1940; May 
9 for the western states. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Ho..is R. THompson, city manager of Berke- 
ley, California, since 1930, resigned effective 
March 20, to become regional vice-president of 
the American Airlines. Mr. Thompson is a 
past president of the International City Man- 
agers’ Association and of the League of Cali- 
fornia Municipalities. 








Five New Pamphlets on the 
Manager Plan 


Published by the 
National Municipal League, 299 Broadway, New York City 


How Council-Manager Government is Working. 30 articles on 30 manager 
cities by 30 newspaper men, first published by the Yonkers (N. Y.) Herald- 
Statesman, teproduced by the National Municipal League exactly as they 
appeared in the newspaper. 31 pp. 25c. 


Best Practice under the Manager Plan. Role of voters, newspapers, the city 
council. A new revision of pamphlet by Richard S. Childs. 8 pp. 15c. 








Manager Plan Abandonments. Why did 25 cities shelve the manager plan? 
A complete explanation with case histories of all 25 cities, by A. W. Bromage. 
48 pp. 25c. 


What Happens to City Employees under the Manager Plan? Facts and fig- 
ures based on a questionnaire sent to all manager cities in the U.S. 4 pp. 5c. 


What Happens to Labor under the Manager Plan? Labor leaders in man- 
ager plan cities speak their minds on experiences of organized labor. 8 pp. 5c. 
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Build a Public Service Career 


By enrolling in one of the following courses: 


The American City and Its Government—a course designed to give the broad back- 
ground of city government and city life essential to a successful administrator. 


Municipal Personnel Administration—the principles and procedures to be applied 
in building and maintaining an effective organization. 


Municipal Finance Administration—gives basic knowledge necessary to the intelli- 
gent planning and control of revenues and expenditures. 


Municipal Public Works Administration—provides a working knowledge of con- 
cepts and practices peculiar to the public works function. 


Municipal Police Administration—points the way to sound management and control 
of police activities in the light of the new sociological approach. 


Municipal Fire Administration —discusses factors to be considered in administration 
of a department and shows relation of underwriters’ requirements to fire protection. 


Local Welfare Administration—a course not for case workers but administrators. 
Analyzes problem, content of program, and points out best administrative principles 
and devices that have been tested by practice. 


The Technique of Municipal Administration (available August 1) — presents the 
principal techniques which successful municipal administrators have found most effective. 


THIS SERIES OF CORRESPONDENCE Courses in the principal fields of municipal 
administration has been prepared especially for administrators on the job. These courses 
bring right to your desk a training opportunity that cannot be duplicated elsewhere. 


EXPERT AND AUTHORITATIVE KNOWLEDGE has gone into the preparation of these 
courses. The problems covered are the problems that you face on your job. Principles, 


techniques, and procedures suggested have been tested and proved by application in the 
field. 


SPECIALLY PREPARED TEXTS are furnished. Lesson assignments and questions are 
carefully designed to help you apply the text materials to your own local problems. 
Lesson papers are reviewed and criticized by men who have earned widespread recogni- 
tion in their respective fields. 


THE $25 FEE FOR EACH Course Covers ALL Costs—text, individual lesson instruc- 
tion, and the certificate presented to those who satisfactorily complete the work. 


Send for an application blank today 


THE INSTITUTE FOR TRAINING IN MUNICIPAL 
ADMINISTRATION 
(CONDUCTED BY THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION) 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 
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